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CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 


By MRS. IDA B. WISE SMITH, President Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
(Thirty-sixth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


«e EMEMBER, young men, you are 

going to the land of Ideals.” 
Thus spoke Lord Bryce in a farewell 
address to a group of young English- 
men embarking for the United States 
just after World War L 

Idealism has been the determining 
note of the progress of this nation. 
The Pilgrim Fathers “for the glorie of 
God and advancemente of the Christ- 
ian faith and honor of our King and 
Countrie” signed the Mayflower Com- 
pact. 

“To promote the general welfare” 
was one of the six reasons set out by 
the Constitutional Convention for or- 
daining this government. When the 
Constitution had been prepared the 
writers were divided in their judgment 
of it. When some suggested that it 
was too idealistic, George Washing- 
ton arose as presiding officer and said, 
“Let us raise here a standard to which 
the just and honest can repair; the 
event is in the hands of God.” The 
standard was raised. This has been 
declared a Christian nation, and al- 
though in many ways ideals and stand- 
ards have been lowered, there yet is 
in the heart of the United States a 
feeling that this recognition of God 
must be maintained. 

You will remember that a few years 
ago when new dies were made for 


our coins the motto “In God We Trust” . 


was omitted from the quarter. Popu- 
lar demand for its restoration put it 
back. Money may not always be used 
to the glory of God, but without an 
ideal of reverence to a degree, what 
might be done with it by some! 

The ideals of a country are depend- 
ent upon the ideals of its citizens. No 
nation has ever risen higher than the 
average of its citizenship. Love of 
country is inherent in every noble soul. 
Patriotism is the first of civic virtues. 
The highest form of patriotism is that 
which takes into consideration the 
moral and spiritual welfare of a na- 
tion, not only its material growth or 
commercial advancement, but a pa- 
triotism that seeks to remove the dan- 
gers that threaten a nation’s existence, 
seeks to stay the forces which under- 
mine its institutions and to defend its 
rights against every enemy that men- 
aces its future. This patriotism we 
rightly name Christian patriotism. 

Governments derive more than their 
just honors from the consent of the 
governed. A democratic government 
derives from the conscience of its peo- 
ple its character and permanence. 

Our task as citizens is to restore 
respect for authority and regard for 
tradition in a generation which has 
lost its way in the earth. 

A wise old Greek said, “The successs 
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Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith 


O ONE who has met Mrs, Smith 

ever forgets her sparkling blue 
eyes. They have scanned the battle 
lines in the fight against os 
since 1891, when she joined the 
Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of which she has been presi- 
dent since 1933. Mrs. Smith has 
been active in many other fields of 
social work. Born in Philadelphia, 
she was reared in lowa, where she 
has been a school teacher, a post- 
master, president of a girls’ volun- 
tary reformatory for 29 years, a 
leader of Christian Endeavor, mem- 
ber of the Illiteracy Commission 
ang Child Welfare Commission. In 
1927 she was named “lIowa’s most 
distinguished woman.” 





of a republic depends upon frequent 
returns to the principles upon which 
it was founded.” 

“Remove not the ancient landmark 
which thy fathers have set,” warned 
the Wise Man. So many landmarks of 
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our country have been moved in 1: 
years that it is small wonder we » 
der astray. Some one has said, “F.,\\; 
Duty, Work are the chief of thes: 
seldom used as guides.” 

Dear Youth, the exploiters of \ 
generation, liquor, other narco 
gambling, vices of many sorts nec ty 
hear your clear, determined voic:— 
“These things shall not be.” Long ax 
Tennyson said: 

Cursed be the social wants that sin agains 
the strength of youth; 

Cursed be the social lies that warp us {rom 
the truth. 

So young men and women protect« 

by their refusal to lower their perso: 

al standards may show a fine scorn 

of the degradation of social customs 

in some circles. 

The whole sad world needs the re- 
ligion which helps you to live a fu! 
life. Christ needs you. Do not permit 
pessimism or cynicism to enter into 
your life. Youth can bring a new birth 
of religious enthusiasm. The Christ 
was a young man. So was Francis of 
Assissi. The members of the Hvly 
Club of Oxford were all youth. 
Materialism, lawlessness, religious 
apathy, indifference are all things \ ou 
can remedy. You can have a good 
time doing all these things. Do you 
remember Cowper? 


Religion does not censure or exclude 
Unnumbered pleasures harmlessly pursued. 


Young friends who read this, please 
believe that many of the generation of 
your parents are deeply grieved that 
the world we pass on to you is not 
the world we hoped it would be. Ma- 
terially, scientifically it is enriched 
beyond that one which came to 
Our readers of the older years are sti!! 
responsible for existent conditions, 
however. The removal of anti-soci:! 
evils is within the citizens’ power. The 
writing of a just and durable peace is 
our duty. 

Oh, young men and women with the 
love of country in your souls, envision 
the future and accept the challenge of 
good citizenship — Christian citizen- 
ship! Prince Albert once said to such 
a group, “Find your place in God's 
plan for this generation.” - Oh wond- 
rous thought! A place for each in this 
great time! The challenge thrills! 

Thus shall you come to citizenship. 
Thus it will be yours to have part in 
World making. The challenge to youth 
ioday may be to die for country, but 
as truly it is to live for it, not only in 
the future, but in this troubled, <is- 
turbed immediate present. 

What will be the result of acce)'- 
ance of the challenge? Again Tenny- 
son inspiringly tells: 


“These things shall be, a loftier race, 
Than ere the world hath seen shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 
They shall be gentle, brave and strong.” 
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MEXICO AND U. S.— 


Two Neighbors Are Tearing Down Old Fences 


N complacent pre-war years, the 
l United States thought of its flank- 
ing oceans as a protective barrier. At 
the same time, many Americans recog- 
nized intuitively a fact which few of 
them bothered to investigate: that in 
our own hemisphere the United States 
was viewed with mingled suspicion, 
distrust and dislike. War and diplom- 
acy of the Good Neighbor sort have 
radically altered both these concep- 
tions, 

Last week, in Washington, Amer- 
icans heard our new international 
position expressed in the language of 
diplomacy by one who is doing some- 
thing about it. The speaker was Eze- 
quiel Padilla, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Republic of Mexico, key 
link in the chain of American soli- 
darity which the war is forging. “The 
United States of America,” said Good 
Neighbor Padilla, “has only to fear 
the oceans. In the lands to the north 
and south, this great country has only 
friends.” 

As far as “lands to the south” are 
concerned, Mexico’s Padilla did an 
outstanding job of making friends and 
influencing nations on our behalf at 
the Pan-American Conference in Rio. 
lt is no secret that while our own 
Sumner Welles and others were busy 
quoting cold-turkey facts and figures, 
Padilla stole the show with his elo- 
quent statement of the American ideal 
for “the free American.” The facts 


ind figures are necessary, of course, 
and they were carefully weighed at 
Rio—make no mistake about that. But 
the Latin temperament is such that it 


} 
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Mexican Light Tanks in Maneuvers 


would as soon champion a lost cause 
through an appeal to the heart as fight 
on the side of the most cannon out of 
respect for numbers. Padilla himself, 
fresh from an education at the Sor- 
bonne, joined the Villistas in 1914, and 
im a business suit and high stiff collar, 
fought with those wild-riding revolu- 
tionists because he believed in their 
fight. Like many another in Mexico, 
his spirit was fired by the liberty ring 
in the words of honest Emiliano Za- 
pata: “Men of the South, it is better to 
die on your feet, than live on your 
knees,” 

It is that spirit, incidentally, which 
Mexicans admire most. As an exile in 
the U. S., snatching still more educa- 
tion at Columbia University, Padilla 
found occasion to admire our busi- 
ness strength, but he came to love us 
only when he was penniless and ill in 
a New York boarding house and his 
neighbors cared for him. Then he 
found that “the masses of the U. S. are 
more sensitive to the feeling of justice 
than the masses of any other country, 
and American democracy is the best 
democracy in the world.” 

But even to be “the best democracy 
in the world” is not enough today. 
The world being what it is, nothing 
short of a democracy of democracies 
can survive. A beginning has been 
made. Today Mexico and the U. S. are 
working together as never before. 
Mexican troops have crossed our soil 
to protect a section of their country 
vital to the defense of our own. Mex- 
ican air patrols are working with U. S. 
air patrols along the Pacific. Mexico 
has seized several Axis vessels in her 
ports. She has broken off diplomatic 
relations with the totalitarian govern- 
ments and has urged Argentina and 
Chile to do likewise. Mexico and the 
U. S. are cooperating in the exchange 
of vital defense materials, the con- 
struction of mutually important de- 
fense highways, the handling of inter- 
national credits. Last week in Wash- 
ington Foreign Minister Padilla men- 
tioned six more ways in which his na- 
tion of 20 million was prepared to 
help the United States: expel Axis dip- 
lomats and potential fifth columnists, 
govern the goings about of Axis aliens, 
see to it that strategic materials do not 
fall into Axis hands, open Mexico’s 
ports to our men-of-war and those of 
other American republics, and prompt- 
ly exchange information on aly score 
affecting continental security. 

A few days later Padilla and Sum- 
ner Welles announced that the two na- 
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Padilla: To the South, Friends 


tions had agreed on a six-point pro- 
gram of “total” cellaboration. It in- 
cluded agreements: (1) to conclude 
a far-reaching commercial accord af- 
ter hearings to begin May 18; (2) for 
Mexico to begin a cargo shipbuilding 
program, with the U. S. rushing mate- 
rials and tools; (3) for Mexico to erect 
a high-octane aviation gas plant; (4) 
for Mexico to set up a series of basic 
industries to meet the defense and war 
needs of the two countries, with cap- 
ital supplied by the Import-Export 
Bank; (5) to survey Mexico’s railway 
system to promote shipments of war 
goods to the U. S.; (6) for Mexico to 
set up a Washington office to handle 
priority and supply problems. 


Five months ago when doughty 
steel - helmeted Mexican regulars 
marched across U. S. territory via 


Nogales, Arizona, and San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, to occupy outpost defense on 
their own territory of Baja California, 
many a U. §S. citizen realized for the 
first time what Mexico’s friendship 
could mean to him in the event of 
war. Some took down the old atlas to 
have a look for themselves. They saw 
that the 760-mile peninsula of Baja 
California, which is only 30 to 50 
miles wide and is related to the rest 
of Mexico like the narrow heel of a 
ranchero’s boot, has some excellent 
harbor facilities: the port of Salina 
Cruz, for example, which is not only 
a fueling station, but has the only 
coastal dry dock between San Fran- 
cisco and Panama; Acapulco, which 
has a repair base; Manzanillo, which 
is another fueling station; and Guay- 
mas, which also has a repair yard. Add 
to those now the picture of all Mex- 
ico’s harbors and port facilities—open 
to the American republics, closed to 
the Axis. Moreover, the coastline it- 
self is vulnerable, and Mexico has 
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6,301 miles of it, five-sevenths of which 
is on the Pacific. 

Mexico, where military training is 
obligatory for men between the ages 
of 18 and 45, has an active army, ac- 
cording to the last official figures, of 
62,500, with nearly 64,000 trained re- 
serves. According to their 1940 mili- 
tary conscription law, 50,000 addition- 
al reserves will be trained each year 
until the reserve force numbers 200,- 
000. Their active air force has some 
500@- fighter pilots. All forces, ac- 
cording to a statement by Mexico’s 


President, Gen. Manuel Avilo Camacho, | 


are “actively working with the United 
States armed forces’ in maintaining 
control north of the Panama Canal and 
south of the Rio Grande.” 

In these days of total war, when a 
nation’s last resource is called to the 
colors, critical materials are as vital 
as men in arms, and these Mexico and 
the U. S. are now exchanging on the 
basis of an agreement signed last July. 
Terms provide for a release to the 
U. S., and to other republics of the 
Western Hemisphere which may sign 
similar export agreements—but not 
the Axis powers—over a period of 
18 months the exportable surplus of 
Mexico’s strategic and critical mate- 
rials. In return, the U. S. bound itself 
to facilitate shipment to Mexico of 
raw materials and equipment needed 
by her industries and to grant her 
preferential treatment in the matter-of 
priorities. The Mexican imports which 
come under the terms of this agree- 
ment are all essential to our defense 
program. They range from fibers to 
antimony and tungsten. 

This agreement was the first of a 
series of important neighborly de- 
fense measures mutually enacted by 
the governments of President Camacho 
and President Roosevelt. The events 
of each month have testified anew to 
the sincerity and business-like follow- 
through of General Camacho’s pledge 
of full Mexican collaboration in con- 
tinental defense which he included in 
his Administration report to the Con- 
gress and people of Mexico last Sept. 
1, Not only would the republic main- 
tain inviolate its own territory and the 
Sovereignty of its institutions, but also 
“the integrity of America and the sa- 
cred right to think and work as free 
men in a hemisphere in which the 
good ideals of liberty and justice are 
affirmed.” 

On Nov. 19 Mexico and the United 
States signed a number of important 
agreements of a Lend-Lease nature. 
One, signed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, committed Uncle Sam to the ex- 
penditure of $40,000,000 to support the 
Mexican peso at an undisclosed rate. 
Another, also signed by the Treasury 
Department, was an agreement to buy 
6,000,000 ounces of newly mined silver 
each month from the Bank of Mexico. 
Still another was a contract signed by 
our Export-Import Bank establishing 
credits of $30,000,000 for road building 
in Mexico. Jesse Jones’s bank will ad- 
vance $10,000,000 of this money a year, 
taking up Mexico’s government-back- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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President: Home Front 


Though the commander in chief of 
American forces and world strategist 
kept a sharp eye on developments 
across the Atlantic and across the 
Pacific, his main interest in the past 
week appeared centered on the home 
front, where increased production 


through patriotic cooperation was his 
immediate object. 

In a heart-to-heart letter to the dele- 
gates of more than a half-million auto 
workers at Detroit, who were surren- 
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Mellett: Publicity Coordinator? 


dering their premium pay at his re- 
quest, the President said: ‘Il am sure 
that no group of our people is more 
determined than our workers to mach 
and master the totalitarian tyrants.” 
At the same time, he assured the work- 
ers that the extra pay they were sur- 
rendering would not go to the corpor- 
ations “but to the nation,” through 
re-negotiation of contracts. 

“Total war means total sacrifice for 
the common good,” the President de- 
clared, and he told the workers that 
our munitions, factories and shipyards 
“must operate on a seven-day week,” 
in order to outstrip Axis production. 
“The war does not stop for Sundays 
and holidays,” he observed. But he 
hastened to add that he did not want 
every man to work seven days a week. 
That, he said, would slow up produc- 
tion, for careful studies have shown 
that a man can do his maximum in a 
48-hour week. 

The President received from the 
high union officials pledges of 100 per 
cent loyalty and cooperation. They 
termed him the “best friend labor ever 
had.” 

The proposal of WPB Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson to seek increased 
production by rewarding workers for 
extra effort met Mr. Roosevelt’s oppo- 
sition. He said he was opposed to the 
piece-work system in general, and he 





thought people would turn out all! 1! 
work they could withant bonuses. 

In connection with the sharply i: 
creased elimination of consumer 
goods by the WPB, and of wider an! 
more rigid price control by the OP, 
the President again hinted that he w:; 
developing a plan for wage control. 
Without becoming definite, he indi 
cated that wages should be regulate: 
with prices to prevent inflation, but 
that adjustments should be made tv 
meet the higher costs of living. Actio: 
along this line had been advocated }\ 
Price Administrator Leoh Henderso: 
who was reported to be preparing tv 
issue a blanket price-freezing order 
a step he objected to when it was pr: 
posed in Congress. 

Other developments in the Presi 
dent’s week included the following: 

@ The President indicated that th: 
many overlapping and conflicting Go\ 
ernment publicity agencies, so wide), 
criticized, would be co-ordinated wu: 
der one head. Lowell Mellett, Dire: 
tor of the Office of Government }h« 
ports, was prominently mentioned {: 
the new post. Mr. Mellett was recent! 
questioned before a Congressio: 
committee for building an informati:) 
center in Washington. 

@ After a meeting of the Pacili 
War Council members leaving th 
White House reported “very encou: 
aging” progress in getting arms an 
men to MacArthur in Australia. 


mS 
Senate Debates Profits 


After the House had slipped awa) 
for a little vacation, the Senate took 
up the $18,000,000,000 appropriation 
bill, mostly for Army planes, to which 
the House had attached a rider. limit- 
ing war profits to six per cent. 

There was no discussion of the ap- 
propriation, but the Senate spent days 
on the subject of profit curbs. The flat 
six per cent limit was quickly thrown 
out as inequitable—for one plant migh! 
fill several contracts a year, taking six 
per cent on each, while another migh! 
need two years to fill one contrac! 
Senator Thomas, of Oklahoma, pro 
posed a sliding scale, looked on with 
favor by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, which would grant a larger pe! 
centage of gain to small contractors 

The Administration favored a plan 
to allow the Service Departments (0 
withhold from the contractor an) 
profits deemed excessive. Taft, of 
Ohio, suggested a war profits board |' 
handle the -whole subject, whilt 
George, of Georgia, and Truman, of 
Missouri, urged that all excessiv« 
profits could best be handled by pro 
visions of the new tax bill. 

Pepper, of Florida, broke away from 
the Administration he has followed s: 
faithfully and proposed to place cei! 
ings over both profits and wages, t' 
abolish the 40-hour week for pay ca!- 
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culations and to outlaw the require- 
ment of a fee to a labor union as a con- 
dition for doing war work. The plan 
will be taken up with the Connally 
bill te seize plants and freeze work- 
ing conditions after the short rest. All 
the profit-curb plans were finally 
dumped into the lap of a Senate-House 
conference committee, and the appro- 
priations bill was passed 
without amendment. 

Feeling against excess 
profits was sharpened by 
reports from Congressional 
investigations, At the $66,- 
00,000 magnesite plant in 
Nevada, the firm of Basic 
Magnesium, Inc., of Cleve- 
land, was said to “stand to 
make a profit of 4,280 per 
cent.” At Minden, La., a 
827,000,000 ordance plant 
was reported honeycombed 
with “excessive costs.” The 
rent paid for 1,700 pieces 
of equipment was said to 
be $400,000 more than their 
actual value. 


=| 
Labor: Unity | 


his war ls drawing the 
sundered ranks of labor to- 
gether, recent events show. 
C10 and AFL are working 
in harmony for greater production. 

‘We are united; we have buried the 
hatchet for the duration; this is labor’s 
war, and the 10,000,000 laborers of the 
{0 and AFL will stay on the job until 
the war is won.” Such was the tenor 
of the message to the world of Presi- 
dents William Green and Philip Mur- 
iy as they stood on the same platform 
in Pittsburgh before 4,000 of their fol- 
vers—the first time the two great 
labor factions had joined in public 
ince they split apart in 1937. 

The same spirit of public “duty 
first’ was shown at a big meeting of 
inion auto workers’ delegates in De- 
lroit where the President’s request 
that they give up pay and a half and 
louble pay within the 40-hour week 

is granted 1,300 to 75. Many local 

ions had already taken the same 

tion, some even before the request. 

ieir workers are now to get time 
da half only for the sixth day’s 

ork in a week, and double time only 
the seventh. 


But all was not peace in labor ranks. 
spite of the union leaders’ efforts 
keep their promise of “no strikes,” 
were unable to prevent a few 
ilk-outs through jurisdictional and 
ge disputes. The biggest involved 
1\.000 textile workers at Fall River, 
\lass., for two weeks. At Akron, Ohio, 
1) men working on barrage bal- 
ons quit for 12 hours; a truck driv- 
s’ strike at Pittsburgh lasted 12 days; 
Camden, N. J., 800 workers walked 

| of a radio plant, while at Chicago 

} freight handlers suddenly quit. 
‘ost labor disputes are settled with- 


"4 
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out work stoppage, and within the past 
week the National War Labor Board 
received certification of 10 new dis- 
putes. 

Minimum wages for all textile work- 
ers were fixed by an action of the La- 
bor Department at 40 cents an hour. 
This, according to L. Metcalf Walling, 
Wages and Hours Administrator, will 


“Beginning to Roll’: One Section of Ford Bomber Plant 


mean direct wage increases for 150,000 
workers in the textile industry. 


= 
War Work: Production 


Uncle Sam is still secretive (for mil- 
itary reasons) about how he is getting 
along in making the stuff of war, but 
officials who know the figures cannot 
suppress a cryptical “You'd be “sur- 
prised!” occasionally. 

But the Chief of Production, Donald 
M. Nelson, could not resist the desire 
to be a little more definite. Though he 
did not give numbers, he did name a 
number of accomplishments of a sort 
to please. Garand rifles, he told his 
eager listeners, are coming off the 
lines at the rate of more than 1,000 a 
day, and there is now one in the hands 
of every combat soldier “who is sup- 
posed to have one.” 

As for planes, February schedules 
were exceeded, and March saw fur- 
ther increases “in line with the Pres- 
ident’s objective”’—which is 60,000 
planes for the year. Tank productian 
is also ahead of schedule, while mer- 
chant shipping is “rising rapidly.” 
Anti-aircraft and anti-tank guns are 
also keeping up. “America’s industrial 
plant is beginning to roll,” exclaimed 
the plant chief, and with “a new era of 
management-labor cooperation,” he 
sees brighter things for the future. Buf 
there was the usual note of caution. 
Things could be better—must be. 
There are shortages in material; also 
in fabricating facilities. 

The effect of the new management- 
labor cooperation in 308 plants was 





“huge increases” in output, according 
to reports to the WPB. Greater en- 
thusiasm was noted, and production 
goals were being raised. With the 
same spirit of cooperation, the eight 
major airplane plants on the Pacific 
organized the “Aircraft War Produc- 
tion Council” to exchange information, 
and pool facilities. 

Much of the increased 
production has been ac- 
complished by converting 
plants from civilian to mil- 
itary work. Now Mr. Nel- 
son has announced that the 
making of practically all 
consumer durable goods 
must halt within three 
months. Labor, plants and 
facilities must be swung 
over to “production for 
victory.” Critical metals 
‘will be more completely 
denied to civilian consum- 
ers, and construction will 
be limited, almost, to 
“chicken coops, barns and 
porches.” 

This sort of change-over 
started with automobiles, 
and the conversion of auto 
plants was said to be two 
months ahead of schedule. 
Scores of limitation orders 
have followed, but now we 
are approaching the period 
when the “face of American industry” 
will have been changed. Living stand- 
ards, Mr. Nelson concedes, “will be 
bound to suffer.” 
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SERVICE NOTES 





Wedding Bells: The rule of ten years’ 
standing which prohibited Navy and 
Marine Corps officers from marrying 
within two years after being commis- 
sioned has been set aside by the Navy 
for the duration. Word was flashed to 
all ships and store stations immediate- 
ly. 

Civilians Needed: During April and 
May a special recruiting mission rep- 
resenting the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Chief Signal Officer of the 
Army will make a nation-wide tour 
to procure urgently needed civilian 
personnel for radio and telephone 
work with the Army Signal Corps. In 
general, explanatory talks will be 
given by Signal Corps officers at meet- 
ings in the major cities and acceptable 
applicants will receive on-the-spot 
appointments to positions paying 
$1,800 a year and up, depending upon 
the individual’s education and experi- 
ence. Communications companies have 
signified their willingness to release 
qualified men. The planned itinerary 
of the mission includes Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Denver, Dallas, New 
Orleans, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia. Dates and hours of meetings 
will be announced locally. 






































































































































WAR FRONTS 





April Tension 

April was the month of Adolf Hit- 
ler’s birth. It has also been a favorite 
month for the Axis to plan and pre- 
pare its big moves. So this April has 
been a month of mounting tension. It 
saw General George C. Marshall, our 
Chief of Staff, flying to London for 
war conferences. In Russia, the Red 
Army was still fighting desperately to 
pinch off the big German salient on 
the Moscow front, before the last of 
winter gives way to spring there. In 
Norway, a mass resignation of Prot- 
estant pastors showed that all is not 
well on Hitler’s northern front. In 
Libya, the snaky head of the Axis 
armies darted back and forth, ready 
to strike. Germans were reported 
massing in Greece, preparing for a 
drive through the Near East. In the 
Far East, April saw our Army’s stand 
on Bataan broken, while Jap bombers 
began beating at the gates of India. 
April is a war month grim with sus- 
picion of things to come. 

ee 


Pacific: End In Bataan 


Bataan falls, almost four months to 
the day after the Japs invaded the 
Philippines on Dec. 10, and three 
months after American and Filipino 
troops began their peninsular stand. 
The War Department announced on 
April 9 that Lieut. Gen. Jonathan 
Wainwright’s defenses “probably have 
been overcome.” Our forces, outnum- 
bered almost ten to one, stood up to a 
final week of air bombing, strafing, 
shelling, tank attacks, and wave after 
wave of fresh Jap infantry. Our losses 
could not be replaced; wearied men 
got no rest. They finally gave. The 
War Department’s early communique 
did not state how many men had been 
withdrawn to the island fortress of 
Corregidor before the end came. 

Australia, one Pacific front where 
we have air superiority, still keeps the 
Japs at arm’s length, smashing stead- 
ily from the air at Jap holdings in 
New Guinea and New Britain. The 


Japs occupied Lorengau, in the Ad-. 


miralty Islands, north of New Guinea, 
apparently to give it protection from 
the rear. 

American subs have sunk five more 
ships in Jap-controlled waters, among 
them a brace of oil tankers. It was 
revealed that in the Battle of Java the 
airplane tender Langley, our first air- 
craft carrier, was sunk by Jap bombs, 
along with the ‘oiler Pecos. At Port 
Darwin, the old destroyer Peary was 
bombed and sunk. Loss of life: 700. 

——————_.- 


India and Burma 


Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt’s 
Minister to India, may have a large 
hand in deciding that nation’s fate. 
Just as negotiations over Indian inde- 
pendence appeared to be broken off, 








with India’s powerful Congress Party 
declaring the British offered India too 
little control over her own defenses, 
Johnson proposed a new formula. 
Johnson conferred with both Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps, British Cabinet envoy, 
and Congress Party leaders, It was 
hinted that his plan would give India 
somewhat the same control of its de- 
fenses as Australia has under MacAr- 
thur. 

‘Air Attacks on India have begun. An 
Easter Sunday “sneak” air ‘raid on 
Colombo, capital of Ceylon, met a hot- 
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Johnson Offered India a Compromise 


ter reception than the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack. At least 27 of the raiders were 
shot down, as many more damaged. 
The next day the Japs raided the ports 
of Cocanada and Vizagapatam, in Ma- 
dras. Calcutta is now awaiting raids. 
A few days later the Japs attacked 
Ceylon again. And the British report- 
ed that the cruisers Dorsetshire and 
Cornwall had been sunk by air attack 
in the Indian Ocean. 

In Burma, the British continued to 
fall back in the Irrawaddy Valley, 
north of Prome. “We stay as long as 
we can, inflict as much loss as we can, 
gain as much time as we can, then go 
back to the next suitable position,” 
said one British officer. -Their hope is 
to hold before the main Minbu oil- 
fields until the rains come, in about 
a*month. 

——————__—o< 2 


Western Europe 


Gen. George C. Marshall, U. S. Army 
Chief of Staff, arrived in London for 
staff conferences, accompanied by 
Harry Hopkins. Marshall told British 
reporters America was in the “middle 
of full mobilization,” calling up 150,000 
men a month. Hopkins declared: “This 
war is not going to be won by pro- 
duction alone (but) by rough fighters 
of the United Nations—men like sol- 
diers under General Marshall and 


PATHFINDER 


sailors under Admiral King.” 

British bombers began plastering 
German and Occupied France with 
heavy raids again. In one night 3(\ 
bombers were over German-controlle< 
territory, with 100 of them raining 
explosives on Cologne. 

Norwegian Protestant clergymen, 
1,100 strong, or almost the entire cleri- 
cal body, walked out of their pulpit: 
Easter Sunday in protest agains! 
Quisling oppressions, especially th. 
order that all children above 10 must 
enroll in the Nazi youth movement. 
Quisling authorized laymen to fill th: 
pulpits of churches, which will 
doubt be empty. 





Eastern Europe 


Armies are already joined in titan: 
battles on the Russian-German front. 
a shadow of things-to come when Rus- 
sia’s great spring thaw, now und 
way in many sections, is over. Fierce: 
struggles are taking place at Lenin- 
grad, in the Smolensk- Rzhev-Vyazm: 
salient, in the Ukraine and the Crimea 

Air warfare is bitter, according | 
Soviet reports, which declared that in 
an eight-day period up to Easter th: 
Russians had destroyed 415 German 
planes, with the loss of 84 Soviet craft. 

Leningrad had received a trainload 
of supplies, Moscow said. Whethe: 
land railroad lines to the city hai 
been opened or a track Jaid across 
Lake Ladoga’s ice was not revealed. 

Russia’s Army newspaper, Red Star 
declared that the Germans had lost 
137,000 men killed and 400,000 wound- 
ed during February and March. A re- 
port to London via Stockholm declared 
that the Reds had forced a crossing 


of the fortified upper Dnieper River 


about 50 miles northeast of Smolensk, 
cutting off the Rzhev-Vyazma salien! 

In the Crimea the Russians reported 
repulsing a heavy German attack led 
by 100 tanks, of which 32 were de- 
stroyed. 

Adm. William H. Standley, his cos- 
tume brightened with a red necktie, 
arrived by plane in Kuibyshev, tem- 
porary capital of Russia. The new 
Ambassador’ to the Soviets expects to 
go to Moscow soon, to help speed 
American aid. 


Africa and Near East 


In Libya, Gen. Erwin Romme!s 
armies sent armored columns thrus!- 
ing at the British lines over a 60-mil 
front. The attack may be the begin- 
ning of the Axis spring offensive 
against the Near East. 

Malta, the strategic British island 
south of Sicily blocking the Axis sea 
lanes to Africa, has been suffering 
weeks of incessant bombing. Bombers 
come over in waves spaced three hours 
apart. Alexandria in Egypt has also 
been bombed again. 

Egypt’s Fifth Column was brought! 
to light when the present Egyptian 
Cabinet announced that it had arres!- 
ed Aly Maher Pasha, who was Egypt's 
Premier when the war broke out, “for 





- reasons relating to the safety and se- 


curity of the state.” 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 











Biologists at Boston 


War has put scientific news on the 
priority list. Large numbers of Amer- 
ican scientists are working for the 
Government and saying nothing about 
what they are doing. But in Boston, 
where the Federation of American So- 
cieties for Experimental Biology met 
the other week, scientists were able to 
gossip about their work with technical 
sarrulity. Some of the discoveries 
they told about: 

Cancer. A hint on how animals de- 
velop immunity to transplanted- can- 
cers was reported by Dr. Anna Gold- 
feder of New York City’s Hospitals 
Department and of New York Univer- 
sity College of Medicine. Dr. Gold- 
feder dosed tumors to be transplanted 
io mice with from 800 to 5,000 roent- 
cen units of X-rays. Tumors dosed 
with the smaller quantities “took” 
when transplanted, but soon degen-, 
erated. Those dosed with larger 
X-ray units “failed to produce any de- 
tectable tumors” in the mice. But in 
either case, when later the mice were 
injected with untreated cancerous 
fragments, the animals proved immune 
to cancer. Percentage of immunities 
ranged from 80 to 100, according to the 
X-ray dosage of the first cancer trans- 
plants. But, said Dr. Goldfeder, when 
the first transplants were massively 
dosed with 60,000 roentgen units of 
X-rays and the cancer cells killed the 
mice failed to develop any immunity 
to cancer, 

Conclusion; there is an “immunity 
principle,” within the cancer cell it- 
self, If its power to proliferate 
grow) is destroyed but the cell itself 
left alive, it produces immunity against 
cancer. If the same facts apply to 
human cancer as to mouse cancer, a 
means may be found to prevent a re- 
growth of cancer after its removal by 
surgery, or even to halt the growth of 
iclive inoperable cancers. 

Sulfas. Two new sulfone drugs were 
described by two groups of Pennsyl- 
vania scientists. Drs G. W. Raiziss, 
M. Severac and J. C. Moetsch of the 
University of Pennsylvania and Ab- 
bott Laboratories reported on _ sul- 
fapyrazine. A “chemical twin” of sul- 
fadiazine, it is equally effective but 
less uncomfortable for the patient. It 
is more effective than earlier sulfones 
in the treatment of pneumonia. Pre- 
\iously, sulfadiazine had been the only 
one of the sulfa drugs that could be 

sed against al] three groups of bac- 
teria, the streptococci, staphylococci 
ind pneumococci. The second new 
sulfa drug was reported by Drs. A. D. 
Welch and A. D. Hirschfelder of 
Sharpe & Dohne. Called sulfasuxidine, 
' is specific against bacteria of the 
‘astro-intestinal tract but less toxic 
than sulfaguanidine, previously used 
‘or the same purpose, 





Science Facts 
A SPECIAL eye-protecting glass 


is now being produced for use 
as windows in the helmets worn by 
welders. It absorbs all of the ultra- 
violet and 99 per cent of the infra- 
red rays encountered in welding 
operations ...@ Moths have caus- 


ed so many electric circuit switch- 


ing failures by making a meal of 
the felt washers used in power line 
equipment that these washers are 
now being treated with a liquid in- 
secticide to make them unpalatable 
. .. @ Recent tests have shown 
that some fish which are able to 
change their color to blend with the 
background are unable to perform 
this trick- of natural camouflage 
when blindfolded. 





’Polio Germ? Science has believed 
that poliomyelitis, or infantile paral- 
ysis, was caused by an invisible virus. 
But Dr. E. C. Rosenow, Mayo Founda- 
tion bacteriologist, reports that it is 
caused by a minute but microscopical- 
ly visible streptococcus germ. He de- 
clared that he had been able to cause 
symptoms of ’polio in monkeys by in- 
jecting them with the germ; and had 
used an _—. prepared from 
streptococcus bacteria on human pa- 
tients with “striking effect.” If his 
findings are confirmed and accepted, 
they will change medicine’s entire 
conception of ’polio. 


Tagged Carbon Dioxide 


The Eli Lilly Prize of $1,000 in 
biological chemistry has been award- 
ed by the American Chemical Society 
to Dr. Earl A. Evans, Jr., 32, of the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Evans used 
“tagged atoms”—radioactive “heavy” 
atoms that can be traced through the 
system—to discover that carbon di- 
oxide is used in many types of animal 
cells, thus revolutionizing previous 
theories. Plants use carbon dioxide 
as food, but it has been considered en- 
tirely a waste product im the animal 
body. Dr. Evans is a graduate of 
Johns Hopkins and Columbia. 





Sermonette 


EOPLE often talk about the ne- 

cessity of “intellectual honesty” 
in the search for God. By all means! 
But intellectual honesty begins with 
radical and costly honesty about 
yourself, as well as about. philos- 
ophy and religion. The fact of de- 
feat and having no answer to your 
life is the problem of evil in the 


concrete, where you can do some- 


thing about it. Begin honestly 
where you are. I was with a man 
who prayed his first real prayer in 
these words: “O God, if there be a 
God, help me now because I need 
it.” God sent him help. He found 
faith. He found God, 

The Rev. Samuel M. Shoemaker 

Calvary Church 

New York City 





RELIGION 
Sabbath Sabotage 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, or Saturday are 
excellent days for the beginning of 
war drives, but not Sunday. This, in 
effect, is what various religious ‘eaders 
have been saying of late to enthusiastic 
promotors who schedule the Lord’s 
Day for one or another defense cam- 
paign. In Pittsburgh a scrap roundup 
sponsored by the Office for Emergency 
Management had been scheduled for a 
Sunday. Protested the Rev. Raymond 
L. Edie, editor of the United Presby- 
ferian: “a public house-to-house re- 
moval of scrap at church-going time is 
of the nature of spiritual sabotage.” 
Similarly, in Indiana, a proposed State- 
wide “Bond Sunday” met with a spirit- 
ed blast from the spiritual, and had to 
be called off in all parts of the state 
except New Albany. 

EE 


Religious Film 

Representatives from 16 Protestant 
publishing houses have just organized 
a Religious Film Association in New 
York City for national distribution of 
films and slides adaptable to church 
use. A catalogue is in preparation 
listing some 250 religious films. 


Thirty Years Upward 


This summer there will be dedicated 
at St. Bernard, Nova Scotia, a huge 
Gothic-style church which the fisher- 
men, lumbermen and farmers of this 
Acadian district have been 30 years 
a-building. Stone for the edifice, quar- 
ried at Shelburne, was paid for from 
the proceeds of annual four-day pic- 
nics, and shipped in _ fishermen’s 
schooners whenever the boats were 
available. The church, to-—be called 
St. Bernard’s, will seat 1,000 worship- 
ers, Its spires tower 142 feet. 











Education Advance 


The United Christian Education Ad- 
vance will hold 130 one-day conven- 
tions in 44 states this month as the 
first phase of its nation-wide program 
to bring Christian education to more 
than 17,000,000 school-age children and 
30,000,000 others now “unchurched,” 





Quaker Conscience 


Quakers need not become consci- 
entious objectors to retain status in 
their church. This was the gist of a 
report from one of the member groups 
represented at the opening of the 
247th session of the New York yearly 
meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends. “We hold in equal respect 
any member of our meeting serving in 
the United States Army or taking the 
stand of the conscientious objector,” 
the report read. “Individual con- 
science is the guide and peace the 
ultimate goal.” 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Ships, Shoes, Machines, Cloth for War Effort 


Today there is no branch of Uncle 
Sam’s fighting forces that is not equip- 
ped in some measure with the prod- 
ucts of New Hampshire’s defense 
plants. Our paratroops glide earth- 
ward in chutes fabricated in Manches- 
ter. Our infantry marches in Nashua 
shoes. Our seafighters sail in Ports- 
mouth-built battleboats. And in well- 
nigh all divisions our men are wear- 
ing uniforms of New Hampshire-made 
cloth. 

New Hampshire’s past glories—and 
they are many—are all being excelled 
in the State’s present war drive. At 
the great Portsmouth Navy Yard, 12,- 
000 are now working round the clock. 
An Army air base at Manchester is 
busy training fliers for new achieve- 
ments in war’s new chapter. More- 
over, the state is calling upon its own 
vast reserves of natural resources as 
never before—chiefly its great forests 
from which ship supplies of a by- 
gone era are being converted into to- 
day’s essential paper and pulp prod- 
ucts at New Hampshire mills. Here is 
one of the few needle manufacturing 
plants of the world. Here, too, is one 
of the largest abrasive plants, turning 
out abrasives ranging in size from 
very fine powder to the equivalent of 
buckshot—a demand item for polish- 
ing machine shafts, torpedo tubes, and 
so on. ' 

New Hampshire, at one time the 
prime cloth manufacturing center of 
the world, is working as never before 
to fill Army and Navy goods orders. 
Along the Amoskeag, shoe factories 
are humming day and night on Gov- 
ernment “must” contracts, and in the 
Granite State’s quarries stonemen are 
likewise busy on war’s home front. 
The state is also contributing in no 
small measure to the nation’s vital 
food locker with respect to dairy and 
poultry products, which comprise 
about two-thirds of New Hampshire’s 
agricultural products. 





New Hampshire Firsts— 


In 1847 New Hampshire passed 
the first labor law, setting ten hours as 
the legal work day. The law was not 
effective, however, because employers 
were allowed to engage workers for 
longer work days by specific contract. 


% The Granite State was the first 
to enact a library law (1849), which 
required towns to set up and maintain 
libraries through local taxation. 


% On Sept. 26, 1789, the first United 
States attorneys were appointed, one 
for each of the 13 state districts. First 
to be named was Samuel Sherburne, 
Jr., of New Hampshire, to serve in that 
district. 


%e In Belknap’s History of New 


~Hampshire is recorded the first group 





New Hampshire 


scalping of.Indians by whites, credit- 
ing the affair to a party of New Hamp- 
shire volunteers hunting for Indians 
Feb. 20, 1725. The 20 scalps they car- 
ried home from a single engagement 
on that date brought a bounty of 100 
pounds each, paid at Boston out of the 
public treasury. 


The first strike of women work- 
ers is believed to be that at Dover in 
1828, where needle-workers struck in 
protest against a wage cut and the 10- 
hour day. 


% According to a history of Nashua, 
that city can boast the first factory 
devoted exclusively to the manufac- 
ture of machinists’ tools, begun in 1838 
by John H. Gage. 


Thomas Goodall, of Troy, is 
credited with the first manufacture of 
horseblankets, in 1852. 


%* The first recorded voyage to the 
shores of New Hampshire was made 
by Captain Martin Pring, in June, 1603. 


% The state’s first mewspaper, The 
Hampshire Gazette, was printed at 
Portsmouth in 1756. 





—In a Nutshell — 


New Hampshire, one of the original 
Thirteen States, ranks 43rd in the Union 
by size, 44th by population; 491,524 in- 
habitants people its 9,210 square miles. 
Nine cities have more than 10,000 resi- 
dents, including the Capital, Concord, 
which has a census of 27,171. Manchester, 
with 77,685, is largest. There are ten 
counties, the total 
assessed - property 
value of which is 
$553,391,000. 

State flower is the 
Purple Lilac, and 
the Purple Finch is 
(unofficially) t he 
State bird. The 
Granite State is 
New  Hampshire’s 
nickname, designating its most important 
commercial mineral. Of such products, 
there follow, in order of importance, sand 
and gravel, clay, feldspar, and mica. There 
are also garnet, quartz, beryl, fluorspar, 
molybdenum, lead; silver, zinc, copper 
and gold. A third of the State’s area is 
taken up in agriculture, principally devot- 
ed to dairy and poultry production. Of 
New Hampshire’s manufacturing activi- 
ties, textiles, leather products, and the 
paper and pulp industries comprise about 
60 per cent at present. Including farm 
woodland, more than three-fourths of the 
State is forested. 

Robert O. Blood is Governor of New 
Hampshire, assisted by a bicameral legis- 
lature of 24 senators and 423 representa- 
tives. William M. Cole is President of 
the Senate and Charles H. Barnard Speak- 
er of the House. The State is represented 
in the Congress of the U. S. by Senators 
Styles Bridges and Charles W. Tobey, and 
Representatives Arthur B. Jenks and 
Foster Stearns. 


Roll Call of the States 
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Did You Know That— 


% New Hampshire-~is one of th: 
states in the Union which hay, 
State motto. The other two are 
diana and Ohio. 


¥% In 1773 the president of Dai. 
mouth asked of the legislature of \.y 
Hampshire that he “be empowered jy 
set up a lottery for the benefit of Dari. 
mouth College.” 





¥ Some of the gunpowder take» |) 
the capture of Fort William and Mar, 
in Neweastle on Dec, 4, 1774, the vc- 
casion of New Hampshire’s first arn 
resistance to Great Britain, was used 
in the Battle of Bunker Hill. 


%e New Hampshire became an inde- 
pendent colony seven months before 
the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, thanks to the temporary 
constitution drawn up by her Pro- 
vincial Congress, and passed on Ja. 
5, 1776. 


* A private’s pay in the New Hanip- 
shire regiments of the Continent,| 
Army during the Revolutionary War 
was $6.66 a month. A major general 
received a monthly stipend of $1. 
Later in the war a 10-pound bounty 
was offered recruits by town and state. 
and the Continental Congress offered 
a bounty of $20 to each enlistee, plus 
100 acres of land and a suit of clothes. 


¥% Of the original thirteen states 
New Hampshire was the only one not 
invaded by British forces during the 
Revolution. 


% Gold was discovered in New 
Hampshire in 1854—at Plainfield, in 
the Connecticut valley. 


% New Hampshire has sent one of 
her sons to the White House—Frank- 
lin. Pierce, elected President of the 
United States in 1852. 


- je Of all regiments in the Union 
Army, the Fifth New Hampshire Vo- 
unteers sustained the greatest loss of 
men during the Civil War. 


% The treaty terminating the Rus- 
so-Japanese War was signed at Ports- 
mouth in 1905, an event which gave 
the state an international-significance. 


% New Hampshire has a law which 
prohibits an employer, any of whose 
employees are on strike, from solici'- 
ing other workmen without specili- 
cally mentioning the strike in his a- 
vertisements. 


¥% New Hampshire alone of all the 
states observes the holiday of Fast 
Day, dating from Colonial times, 
which occurs on the last Thursday in 
April. 


¥% First state to draw up a constilu- 
tion was New Hampshire, on Dee. 23. 
1775. It was passed at Exeter on Jan. 
5 following. 


%* The state’s first cotton-goods fac- 
tory was built in 1803, powered by th: 
Souhegan River, at New Ipswich. 


New Hampshire 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Women in Government 


HE Women’s Bureau of the De- 

partment of Labor has recently 
released a bulletin concerning the op- 
portunities women have for Govern- 
ment service Guring normal times. The 
study covers the years 1923-39, during 
which time the United States employ- 
ed an increas- 
ing number of 
women, In 1939 
there were 173,- 
000 nieces on 
Uncle Sam’s 
payroll, twice 
as many as in 
1930. Three out 
of every ten of 
these women 
lived in Wash- 
ington, and as 
profession- 
al workers 
made an aver- 
age yearly sal- 
ary of $2,299. 
Stenographers, 
typists, and sec- 
retaries aver- 
aged $1,467; 
graduate 


nurses, $1,876, 
postal clerks 
and carriers, 
$2,095. Some 


women in the high bracketed adminis- 
trative jobs received over $5,000 a 
year, 

Security proved to have a real mean- 
ing for women in the Government, as 
turnover in employment, in normal 
times, is very low, particularly in the 
upper grades, and the average salary 
for women increased up to the age of 
50. Statistics showed the median age 
for women in all occupations covered 
by Civil Service was 37 for women, 
42 for men. 


If a woman wishes to prepare her- 
self for a job under civil service today, 
more than ever before, she has the 
opportunity open to her if she can 
bring to her job the proper qualifica- 
tions. Specialized training is particu- 
larly important for many Government 
agencies, and proficiency is quite as 
essential in public service as in private 
industry. Professional jobs in the 
Government which have proved to be 
increasingly attractive to women, ac- 
cording to the survey, were statistics, 
accountancy, social welfare, job place- 
ment work, laboratory work, research 
in economics, and the law and labor- 
law fields, 





Korean Cherry Trees 


O Washington, to the nation, to all 
the United Nations—and to the 
little men of Nippon: It was all a 
mistake. A mistake of forty years’ 
Standing. And the announcement 
‘ame by telegram from the American- 


Korean Council to the Secretary of In- 
terior, the District Commissioners and 
the Board of Trade. The wire said, in 
effect, that the “Japanese cherry trees” 
are no such thing; they are properly 
Korean cherry trees. By accident or 
not, it was a strategic announcement, 
arriving just in time to restore “face” 
to the first courageous blooms appear- 
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“Government Girls” Receive Training in Telephone Technique 


ing around the Tidal Basin. 

In explanation, the Council said that 
our fragrant trees are descendants of 
those which once grew in the Yang Ju 
Valley of the Korean Peninsula and 
were later carried from the homeland 
by Japanese invaders. Today the blos- 
soming trees in the Valley are but re- 
minders of the terror of foreign ag- 
gression, for in Yang Ju is the Tomb 
of Queen Minn, killed by the Japanese. 

A 1934 circular of the Agriculture 
Department which changed the name 
to “Oriental Flowering Cherries” is 
cited by the Council as further proof. 





Notes About Town 


Legislation making out-of-town cor- 
porations doing business in Washing- 
ton subject to the District’s five per 
cent tax lexy, became effective amid 
protest... @ The U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau broke a 50-year precedent by 
employing women as observers 
e Northeast Washington experienced 
an overnight spring drought when one 
of its key water mains exploded mys- 
teriously @ Honorable mention 
was awarded the capital for its 1941 
fire prevention and protection in the 


Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest 
sponsored by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Fire 


Waste Council... ® The Government 
has completed the herculean task of 
transferring a dozen of its large bu- 
reaus to other eities to make room for 
war workers. 


| 
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LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $i 
NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. 
Eas yy No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 
Plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply. brush and directions. D Ex 
CO., Dept. 10-X, 2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that 
gouge your flesh—press heavily on hips and 
spine—enlarge opening—fall to hold rupture? 
You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps or cut- 
ting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds 
at real opening-follows every body move- 
ment with instant increased support in case 
of strain. Cannot slip whether at work or 
lay. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in 
yath. Send for amazing FREE book. “Advice 
To Ruptured,” and details of liberal truthful 
60-day trial offer. Also endorsements from 
grateful users in your neighborhood. Write: 


Cluthe Sons, Dept.12, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


TO THE © 


POINT 


That’s the way you like the news 
.. and that’s the way PATHFINDER 
serves it to you every week in 
the year. 



























Clearly .. accurately .. PATHFIND- 
ER comes to the important point 
of each and every news story 

giving you all the facts with 
the common elements of favorit- 
ism, propaganda and_ confusion 
thrown out. 


PATHFINDER portrays for you 
the march of men, industry and 
events the world over . . all as 
clear as a picture. Included be- 
tween its covers each week is 
much that others miss .. be- 
cause PATHFINDER is published 
right in Washington, Democracy’s 
Capital and the world’s greatest 
news center. 


If you are a regular reader of 
PABHFINDER, you know all this 
is true. If you are not now a regu- 
lar reader of PATHFINDER— 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


gy 
PATHFINDER 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Send me PATHFINDER for 
71 Year $1 — (J 3 Years $2 
FORGO nn cscs cme ccvescces «spe 
Street 
P. O. 
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AA eA, GO Beg SO 


‘To 
LET’S GET THE RUBBER— 


President Farish Advocates Self-Sufficiency 


With Washington jittery at a nation- 
al uproar over the 40-hour week and 
pensions for Congress and stung at che 
implications of political unrest on the 
home front, many a Washington offi- 
cial welcomed with a sigh the discov- 
ery last week of a new whipping-boy 
—in the corporate person of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. Maybe the show 
was planned, as many an event is in 
the national capital these days, but, 
at any rate, the dramatis personae 
was much the same: 


Thurman Arnold, the trust-busting hero, 

The Truman committee, as a backdrop, 

The Standard Oil Company, the villain, 

Cabinet officers, columnists, editors, Sen- 
ators and sundry spear-carriers. 


Charges were made originally by 
Assistant Attorney General Arnold at 
a committee hearing that was widely 
advertised. That the original “de- 
mand” for the hearings came from in- 
spired newspaper sources seems well 
established, for Washington has been 
aware for weeks of the desire to in- 
volve the Secretary of Commerce in 
the apparent delay in the production 
of synthetic rubber. Finally, the Tru- 
man committee summoned Assistant 


Cover Picture—WILLIAM S. FARISH, President, 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. Born in Mississippi, 
moved to Texas after graduating from law school, 
became a drilling contractor, started own oil company 
at age of 21, expanding operation, organized Humble 
Oil Co., became member of board and president of 
Standard Oi] Company of New Jersey. Known as a 
fighter, and acknowledged to have great grasp of 
detail of oil operations. 


Congress Says: Let's 
Move Ahead 


OLLOWING Mr. Farish’s testi- 

mony, Senator Truman of the 
Senate Investigating Committee de- 
clared: “The only thing that -can 
keep us from having a reasonable 
supply of synthetic rubber is ptb- 
lic indifference.” He predicted 


that tires for the average citizen 


will be made of butyl, a synthetic 
developed in the U, S. by Standard 
Oil of New Jersey. He said it can 
be made in every oil refinery. 
Meantime the Petroleum Industry 
War Council proposed the manu- 
facture of 300,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber for civilian use, in addition 
to the 700,000 tons planned for mili- 
tary needs. Petroleum Coordinator 
Harold L. Ickes supports the Coun- 
cil’s plan. 





Attorney General Arnold, and the re- 
sult was a field day. 


The only difference from the usual 
play routine in this Washington per- 
formance is that usually the villain 
gets his deserts in the last act, while 
here the villain was being soundly be- 
labored as the curtain arose on the 
first scene. A few days later, when 
President William S. Farish, of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
had been given a chance to testify, an- 
other point of view developed. 
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As it stands today, the charges : 
the answers sum up about as follo\: 


@ To the charge that in the patent c: 
existing between the Standard Oil 
the German-owned Dye Trust () 
Farbenindustrie), the United St 
gave its patents to Germany, but 
ceived nothing in return, Mr. Fa 
pointed out that one of the first thi: 
Stundard obtained from the Germa 
back in 1929, was the process of hyd 
genation, Through this process, la: 
ly, the world’s greatest supply of 1' 
octane gas was built up in the Uni 
States. 

e To the charge that the Standard | 
Company retarded the use of “bu: 
rubber in the United States becaus« 
the insistence of the Germans, Mr. F: 
ish explained that no one in officia! 
industrial life here wanted to inv: 
$1,000 in plant capacity to produce on. 
ton of rubber and to pay 40c per pou: 
for it, When the natural product w 
available at 15c per pound, Mr. Fari 
exhibited letters to the Governm: 
officers to prove his point. 


e To the charge that Standard Oi) | 
delivered the butyl rubber process 
the Germans, and not to the Unit 
States, Mr. Farish asserted that t! 
butyl process involved the manuf 
ture of rubber from oil, which 
source Germany did not possess. 
also said that the company had gi\ 
samples of butyl rubber to the Gover: 
ment, but that the Government had ¢ 
cided in favor of buna rubber. 


@ The charges of “disloyalty,” Mr. } 
ish “repelled with all the vigor at : 
command.” He replied  specifical)) 
(1) Patents obtained from I. G. hay 
“made possible our present war act 
ities in aviation gasoline, tuluol ar 
explosives.” (2) Standard Oil “coo; 
erated closely” with the State Depa 
ment. “The company cannot impo 
émbargoes nor break them, these bei: 
the functions of government.” So long 
as we had normal diplomatic relatio: 
with the rest of the world, “the con 
pany must also carry on its operatio: 
in a normal manner.” (4) Standard 
“foreign subsidiaries are corporatio: 
chartered under the laws of the coi 
tries under which they operate. Th 
must obey the laws of those countric 
As for Japan, Mr. Farish pointed o 
that Standard prevented the Japs fr: 
obtaining a license to make 100-octa 
gasoline. The German company neg 
tiated an agreement with Japan i: 
volving $2,000,000 in royalties. But 
had to obtain Standard’s consent, A! 
ter consulting the State Departme: 
Standard refused this consent. T! 
Japs got no license. 


e In reply to charges that Standard O 


sold aviation gasoline to the Italia 

Lati airline in Brazil in 1941, Mr. Fa 

ish said that all such deliveries wer: 
in conformity with the policy of th: 
State Department, with which Stand 
ard discussed the matter. For Stand 
ard’s handling of the delicate Sout! 
American situation, the State Depar' 
ment wrote the company a letter »! 
appreciation. Because of its confide: 

tial nature, the letter cannot be quoted 
but it was examined by members 0! 
the Senate Committee. 


e As for the horse-trading in joint) 


owned patents, after Germany went t 
war in 1939, Mr. Farish testified tha! 
Standard foresaw that normal rel: 
tions would be impossible, and tha 
America might enter the war agains‘ 
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April 18, 1942 


BLAMES FOREIGN CARTEL— 
British and Dutch Had Only Small Supply 


To supply rubber for Army and 
civilian needs in the United States is 
a task that stands as a challenge to the 
people of the country. We need, said 


Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of Commerce, 


in testifying before the Truman com- 
mittee on the rubber shortage, to pro- 
vide a war time supply through the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber. At 
present, he estimated that the United 
States has a stockpile of rubber ade- 
quate for a year’s peace-time needs, 
about 700,000 tons. With plants now 
being constructed, a synthetic supply 
of 300,000 tons will be available in 
1943, and 700,000 tons in 1944, while 
1942 will see only a maximum produc- 
tion of 40,000 tons. 

Despite the fact that Britain and 
Holland controlled 97 per cent of the 
peace-time production of natural rub- 
ber in the world, the fall of Singapore 
found these countries with less than 
110,000 tons of raw rubber on hand. 

Secretary Jones indicated that be- 

iuse We may be forced to supply rub- 
ber to Russia, to Britain, and to other 
friendly nations, our- own civilian 
needs may be further restricted. Sec- 
retary Jones testified that the British 
and Duteh, acting through their inter- 
national rubber cartel, held up deliv- 
cries of natural rubber to the United 
States before the entry of Japan into 
the war. 

Acknowledging that the entire busi- 
ness of manufacturing synthetic rub- 
ber is a highly technical field, he said 





Farish— 


Germany. The company then sought 
to obtain legal title to all important 
patents anywhere in the world in 
which it had an interest; and also to 
get rid of German interests in its 
American corporations. The negotia- 
tions were carried on with the consent 
of the British Foreign Office and the 
aid of our own State Department. 


® To the charge that Standard withheld 
information on synthetic rubber from 
our Army and Navy, Mr. Farish point- 
ed out that in January, 1939, ayyear and 
one half before the National Defense 
Council became interestd in rubber, 
Standard gave the Army and Navy Mu- 
nitions Board full information on its 
synthetic rubber activities, covering 
not only the butyl rubber which it 
had developed through its basic knowl- 
edge of German synthetics, but also of 
Germany’s own buna rubber. 


® To the charge of non-cooperation with 
the Reconstruction Finance Company, 
Mr. Farish quoted from a letter writ- 
ten March 28, 1941, as follows: “It is 
our conviction that the synthetic rub- 
ber industry is essential to the nation- 
al defense, and an important element 
in the post-war economy of the coun- 
try. We have for two years been co- 
operating with the Army and Navy and 
other Government agencies in the evo- 
lution of a Governmental program for 
synthetic rubber.” 





Jesse H. Jones 


Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. 
Jones, in his testimony before the 
Senate’s Truman committee, point- 
ed a finger at the British and Dutch 
rubber cartel, indicating they had 
delayed shipments to the United 
States last year because of fear of 
disturbing the market price. 





that in principle, President Roosevelt's 
program for supplementing our rub- 
ber supply had been carried out. 





America’s job now, Mr. Farish con- 
cluded, is to get synthetic rubber 
plants built and producing, for other- 
wise our war effort will be “riding on 
the rim”’—a calamity for a rubber- 
tired civilization: and industry. “It 
took Pearl Harbor and Singapore to 
bring home to the people the rubber 
shortage in which we now find our- 
selves,” he said. “Whatever the cause, 
the fact is that we need rubber. The 
job before us is to get it. We have done 
and shall continue to do our best in co- 
operation with the Government to 
keep America on wheels.” 

He recommended that the synthetic 
rubber program be expanded to cover 
not only military needs buf civilian 
needs, too. “We do not realize what a 
rubber shortage means to a nation that 
has built its civilization around the 
use of 30,000,000 automobiles ... Auto- 
mobiles have made it possible for mil- 
lions of workers to live at a distance 
from their work. Many have no other 
practicable means of transportation. 
The disappearance of automobiles 
threatens to destroy the value of their 
homes and upset the lives of their fam- 
ilies. 

“Our rubber-tired system of trans- 
portation represents an investment by 
the American public of roughly $25,- 
000,000,000 in rolling stock, accessory 
services and highways... Fortunately, 








. 
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the United States has unlimited quan- 
tities of the raw materials from which 
synthetic rubber is produced—oil and 
natural gas. No other country can cre- 
ate a synthetic rubber industry as 
speedily or as effectively as the United 
States. 

“Instead of junking 30,000,000 autos, 
they should be allowed to wear out in 
useful war time service—a saving for 
their owners, at a modest average of 
$200 for each car, of $6,000,000,000. 
None of us knows how long the war 
will last—but it is important that civ- 
ilian automobiles should outlast the 
war, 

“If this could be accomplished with- 
out interfering with the war effort, 
the creation of the necessary synthetic 
rubber capacity would require less 
than one day’s production of steel and 
a plant investment of about $15 per 
car. 

“Almost two years ago, on June 14, 
1940, I told the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee: ‘In an emergency, if we 
are shut off from raw material sup- 
plies, if the industry jointly—I mean 
the petroleum industry as well as the 
rubber industry—were put to it and 
told to go ahead with adequate finances 
to do the job, in a reasonable period of 
time, we can make all the synthetic 
rubber that we can use in this coun- 
ey.” 

Thus, from the Senate hearing at 
which he was to be the “villain,” Mr. 
Farish has offered good news for ev- 
ery American autoist who needs his 
car for everyday life. We can pro- 
duce in America all the synthetic rub- 
ber we need, both for military and 
civilian use. All that is required to 
produce it is a “go ahead” signal from 
Washington. 


What Is Synthetic Rubber? 


Scientists do not like to use the term 
synthetic rubber, for an exact repro- 
duction of natural rubber has never 
been made. Instead, they speak of 
“elastomers:” Rubber is a polymer; in 
other words, its basic molecule is a 
giant hydrocarbon molecule made dp 
of scores of others hooked into a 
molecule chain. 

But though science has not repro- 
duced natural rubber, it has created 
scores of synthetics with many of rub- 
ber’s properties. Most are based on 
polymerization—the bulding up of 
long chains of molecules in a definite 
pattern. Many are better than natural 
rubber for certain purposes. Almost 
every big rubber company has its own 
synthetics, as do the big chemical com- 
panies. Buna, the synthetic for which 
Standard got patent rights from Ger- 
many, is made from butadiene, a sub- 
stance which can -be derived from 
vegetables, coal, petroleum or natural 
gas by a complex process, 

Butyl is Standard’s own synthetic, 
devised with the know-how obtained 
from working with the German pat- 





ents. It is made from petroleum, by 
a much simpler process than is re- 
quired to produce buna. Some years 


ago, Standard licensed its buna pat- 
ents to other American manufacturers, 
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BUSINESS 
Women’s War Clothes 


After trimming men’s clothes for 
economy’s sake, and without raising a 
squawk, the War Production Board, 
after much hesitancy, struck out with 
surprising boldness and told women 
how they must cut their clothes for 
the duration. The cut is expected to 
save 100,000,000 yards of fabric a year. 

The rules are mostly “Noes”: No 
cuffs; no balloon sleeves; no wool 
coat linings; no pocket flaps; no belt 
wider than two inches; no hems of 
more than two inches; no _ hoods, 
shawls, capes, scarfs, petticoats, over- 
skirts or aprons made with dresses. 
There is a maximum length of skirt, 
but no minimum. Women making their 
own clothes at home are not regulated. 
The restrictions will not apply to this 
year’s spring and summer clothes. 

The object of the Government offi- 
cials is to conserve fabric with as lit- 
tle hardship as possible to the indus- 
try, and with a minimum of displeas- 
ure to the consumer. Besides the mat- 
ter of material, there will also be a 
pinch in such accessories as zippers, 
pins, hooks and eyes. 

As for stockings, there is another 
problem. From silk to nylon to rayon 
to cotton, such has been the evolution 
in the industry. “One more conver- 
sion and we are done for,” declared 
a big manufacturer. 

Right now production of hosiery has 
been cut to from 65 to 70 per cent of 
normal—and employment in like pro- 
portion. It depends mostly on rayon 
yarns, of which it is allotted 17 per 
cent of the nation’s production. War 
needs are first met, and then four per 
cent are reserved for export. As for 
cotton, only the scarce long-staple 
variety is suitable, for the machinery 
requires a fine, strong thread. English 
lisle yarn of the proper quality has 
been imported, but in small quantities. 
Nylon was taken over by the Govern- 
ment for parachutes, and for tent 
ropes—replacing manila hemp. 

But hosiery makers, with the aid of 
chemists, haye developed a new sheer 
in the rayon stocking which makes it 
look almost as good as silk. It may 
mean much for the rayon industry af- 
ter the war. 








Business Briefs 

@ Since the law forbids the sale of 
any of the Treasury’s 3,300,000,000 
ounces of silver, Secretary Morgen- 
thau announced a plan to lend silver to 
the aluminum industry as a substitute 
for copper, if the lawyers find it legal. 


@ In March redemptions of Defense ~ 


bonds increased sharply to $22,000,000, 
through the need, apparently, of mon- 
ey to pay income taxes. 


q For the first two months of 1942 
the Class 1 railroads had a net income 
of $49,700,000—$15,000,000 more than 
for the first two months of 1941. 
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Style Forecast? WPB Said No Frills} 

q For the first time since the United 
States entered the war, steel produc- 
tion in the Pittsburgh district reached 
100 per cent of capacity in the last 
week of March. 


g Since it is not the policy of the 
Government to interfere with trade 
gatherings, it was decided to hold the 
regular annual shoe fair in Chicago in 
September. 


q To encourage a war time canning 
record, the War Department an- 
nounced a plan to pay higher prices 
to canners who will guarantee fixed 
minimum prices to growers. 


@ So rapid has been the increase of 
dairy products that butter, cheese and 
eggs are selling less at wholesale 
now than when the war came. 


@ On March 18 was celebrated, 
-very quietly, the 75th anniversary of 
the first successful commercial pro- 
duction of paper from wood pulp (in- 
stead of from rags) in the United 
States. It took place at Stockbridge, 
Mass. 


+ Photo shows the work costume of a woman riveter 
at the huge new Ford bomber plant. 


Random Statistics 
HERE were 2,394,000 more per- 


sons employed (exclusive of 
farm workers) in the U. S. on Feb- 
ruary 15th of this year than on the 
same date last year, the Labor De- 
partment says... e@ In New York 
City. over 300 telephone numbers 
are called every second during busy 
periods . . . @ The avérage pound 
of' meat is transported about 1,000 


miles before it reaches the con- 


sumer . . ,. @ One third of the 
31,000 students enrolled in State 
colleges of agriculture this year are 
former members of 4-H Clubs, re- 
ports the Department of Agricul- 
ture... @ A total of 1,074,606 life 
insurance policies were paid as 
death claims during 1941 ...¢@A 
shelterbelt of trees protecting farm 
buildings can reduce fuel consump- 
tion in the home by one-third. 
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Jewish oe Farmers 


The Jewish Agricultural Society set- 
tled 98 refugee families on farms last 
year. Operating since its foundation 
in 1900, the Society has placed 324 
Jewish refugee families on farms in 1°? 
states, besides advising other settlers 
who required no financial aid. 

The number of refugees handled by 
the Society last year was smaller than 
that of 1940—655, as compared with 
892. But they represented a wider 
range of nationalities, languages and 
social strata. Previously, the main 
country of origin was Germany, and 
the refugees came stripped of their 
possessions, and glad of a chance to be 
settled on farms. Among those com- 
ing last year were numbers of lawyers, 
physicians, bankers, professors, and 
industrialists, accustomed to a_ high 
standard of living. Some of these turn- 
ed down good farms because there 
were not enough shade trees, or for 
other reasons of taste. 

That the Jewish refugees are becom- 
ing self-supporting on the farms is in- 
dicated by the fact that last year the 
Society made 376 loans, totaling $298.- 
886, while it closed out 353 loans ag- 
gregating $268,489. Farm loans made 
by the Society since its organization 
total $8,442,318, and they have been 
distributed in 40 states. 

Higher prices for farm products 
have presented the Society with an ad- 
ditional problem, stated Dr. Gabriel 
Davidson, managing director. That 
problem is to stem expansion; to check 
a tendency to form partnerships, ac- 
quire more land and enlarge holdings 
generally. The Society is encouraging 
increased production by more inten- 
sive farming, but not by borrowing. It 
seeks to avoid the collapse which was 
so hurtful to farmers after the last 
war. 

Responding to Secretary Wickard’s 
request for greater production of food- 
stuff to help win the war, Manager 
Davidson said: “The Society pledges it- 
self without reserve to use its every 
energy to meet, and to help Jewish 
farmers meet, the demands that will be 
made upon it and upon them in these 
days of fateful destiny.” 

ro 


Farm Briefs 

q With world supplies of wheat 
large and a record crop in prospect, 
the Agriculture Department expects to 
have to take over the 210,000,000 bush- 
els it has under loan in warehouses. 


gq U.S, foresters have found a new 
use for autogiros—those airplanes 
which can rise straight up and hover 
in the air. They are useful for spray- 
ing woodlands to kill insects. 

q@ The Agriculture Department got 
an early start on its guayule rubber 
crop by sowing 500 acres of nursery 
beds in the last week of March, near 
Salinas, Calif. 
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EDITORIAL 





“Helping Hitler” 
T is a good thing to be able to speak 
freely; to have parties, partisans 
and politicians to make charges in the 
open and fight it out publicly. That 
sort of free use of plain words may, 
and often does, clear up a lot of things 
and set matters on an even keel. 

But unless this sort of fighting in do- 
mestic squabbles is fair and honest, 
there can be no good effect. And right 
now there is evidence of a tendency to 
be unfair and underhanded. In a flare 
of temper over disagreements too 
many are prone to fling the under- 
handed charge of “aiding Hitler.” The 
accuser, for the most part, probably 
means that the accused—Congress- 
man, businessman or labor leader—is 
helping the enemy indirectly and un- 
intentionally. But there is always the 
evil connotation of treason in such un- 
guarded charges. 

That sort of argument, contest or de- 
bate, is too much like gouging eyes in 
a fist fight. It is descending to a very 
low level, and can only do mischief. 


q 
Ideals Still Count 


HERE are those who have scoffed 

at President Roosevelt’s insistence 
that we are fighting this war to spread 
the “Four Freedoms.” They consider 
this war too ruthless, too brutal, too 
much a struggle for survival for the 
“Four Freedoms” to be its aim. They 
point out that some of these freedoms 
are absent from the policies of some 
of our allies. 

But men live for ideals, even for 
wrong ones. And to the world, America 
is still the land of ideals. The Filipi- 
nos will fight on, despite Jap oppres- 
sion—because America, living up to 
its ideals, pledged the Philippines their 
independence. If the negotiations for 
Indian independence are a success, it 
may be because Louis Johnson, repre- 
sentative of Ametica and American 
ideals, stepped in at the last minute 
with a new formula for independence. 
And a New York Times correspond- 
ent has written from Europe a story 
which ought to impress all Americans 
with the power which our ideals exer- 
cise abroad. All over Europe, he says, 
peasants and townsfolk who are starv- 
ing, driven, beaten, enslaved, repeat to 
each other one thing: “No matter what 
happens, America will feed us after 
the war.” The American ideal, they 
feel in their spirits, will not let them 
down. They believe in America. 





Berryman in The Washington Star 


It Doesn’t Help Us Win 


The spread of the “Four Freedoms” 
may seem a distant hope. But Amer- 
ican ideals, expressed by Woodrow 
Wilson, helped win and end the last 
war, no matter how they fared in the 
peace. Ideals, as well as bombers, will 
win this war. Let us-hope they will 
win the peace too. 


gq 
What War? 


HEN President Roosevelt stated 

that he did not like the name 
“World War II,” and suggested that 
an appropriate name be found for the 
present world-wide struggle, he really 
started something. The response was 
voluminous and varied. From all over 
the United States and from several 
foreign countries names short and 
long, simple and involved, logical and 
far-fetched, were proposed. 

A year or so ago there was the 
“European War” and also the “War in 
China”; but when the United States 
was sucked into the conflagration the 
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war fires blazed around the globe, nd 
the earlier names were out. While i; 
more of a world war than the one 
which came to an end in 1918, it js 
clearly not the second of a kind, 
“World War II’ does not fit. 

The fact of history is that most wars 
have been named after the event, and 
usually by the winners—e. g., the 
Punic wars, the Seven Years war, ihe 
Boer war, the War with Mexico. A 
war’s characteristics are not all de- 
veloped until it is over. The present 
one has greatly changed already, aii 
is still changing. None of the dozens 
of names suggested seems the proper 
one for history to use. We shall per- 
haps have to call it “the War” unti! 
it finally names itself. 


q 
One thing the Japs have taught us is 
that we had better think for ourselves 
and not put too much trust in I 
radio and newspaper military experts 


q 


It is not often that one deprivation 
helps out in another, but the rationing 
of gas is going to help a lot of us to 
save tires. 


¢ 


“Women are fast” says a headlin 
Such is the verdict of praise in 3!! 
the “war plants where women have 
worked. 

q 


Labor spokesmen are constantly 
charging that the big corporations are 
making huge profits and paying [a! 
dividends. Then all they have to do 
to get rich is to buy up the stocks of 
those corporations. Nobody else sees 


to want them, and they are going for 


practically a dime a dozen, 


q 


Some critics are so anxious to be 
impartial in placing the blame for our 
poor showing in the early part of the 
war that they inculpate practicall) 
everybody. So nobody is hit, nobody 
hurt, nobody offended—and nobod) 
pays any attention. 


¢ 


Just as we were about to offer tlie 
crown of courage to those sailors wh° 
risk their lives through the sub-infes!- 
ed Atlantic coastal waters, Nava! ofli- 
cers declared their losses had bee! 
doubled because they neglected [t° 
obey orders and take precautions. 0u' 
homage is to bravery, not bravade. 


q 


We had better stop “Rememberins 
Pearl Harbor” and Remember Bataa! 
instead. One thing for us at home |0 
remember is that if they had had ti 
tools, Bataan might have been a vic 
tory instead of a_ glorious 
Don’t let it happen again. 
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READERS WRITE 


Offense Stamps 

great number of us wear or display 
something in the way of a V for Victory. 
Now along this line, with the idea of 
transferring the “Defense” Stamp to the 
Offense” side, I would suggest—That all 

ericans inclined to do so take a “De- 
fense” Stamp, cut it into the V_ shape, 
dedicate it to “Offense,” and wear it to 
the honor and support of General Mac- 
\rthur. Naturally we know these stamps 
ysed in this way would become unredeem- 
able, but would be a direct contribution to 
the war chest, A simple gesture like this 
would generate a feeling of direct tie-in 
with the forthcoming victories. 

Henry W. Deiders 











lampa, Florida 
War Workers’ Dormitories 
was interested in an article in the 
March 28th number on Low-Cost Dormi- 
ies for war workers. I have two sug- 
gestions that would prevent marring the 
beautiful Mall that has cost so much 
ney. If it has not already been done 
suggested, why not use the Camp 
1 East Potomac Park? Or—both sides 
Canal St. from South Capitol St. to the 
War College? 
Andrew Bass 
Re che ster, N. a 
Wake Up, America 

Your printing of the editorial, “Wake 
p, America—It’s Late!” was timely 
PATHFINDER, March 21). But it turns 
to be a one-sided spasm. Why the 
st timid slap on the wrist of the big 





lustries? The author, Edward T. Leech 
, 

says gently the “gimme bigger 

ts” ones are bad boys. The only 


nes he seores on that line are farmers 
ind laborers. He is eloquently silent on 
he fabulous profits made by the big 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


REPUBLIC OF COSTA RICA 


Location—South of Nicaragua. 
\rea—23,000 square miles. 
Population—639,197; 3,500 
Capital—San Jose (Pop. 74,322). 
Government—President elected for 
‘our years; legislative power vested in 
chamber, the Constitutional 
Congress, of 44 deputies elected for 
four years; six Secretaries of State are 
appointed by the President. 
President — Dr. Rafael 
Guardia, 
Religion — Roman Catholicism is 
“’ religion, but liberty is granted to 
Education—Elementary instruction 
is free and obligatory. 
Products — Coffee, bananas, cocoa, 
Maize, sugar cane, rice, potatoes, to- 
bacco, cattle, horses, pigs, mules, gold, 
silver, quartz, alabaster, granite, oil, 
lum, slate, onyx, mercury, sulfur, 
copper, salt, cabinet woods. 
Diplomatic Representatives—Senor 
Dr. Luis Sernandez, Envoy Extraor- 
a and Minister Plenipotentiary 
S.; Robert Scotten, Envoy Extra- 
iry and Minister Plenipotentiary 
Jose. 
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bosses. Labor racketeering will pay 
heavily for this when the war is over. 
But let the big boys, who are so patriotic, 
take their place in line with the citizens 
who are making real sacrifices. In the 
hundreds of words Mr. Leech uses in his 
otherwise excellent editorial he never 


plainly mentions the big profiteers of 
industry. 
W. W. Switzer 
W aitsburg, Wash. 
. . . 


You deserve the nation’s thanks for pub- 
lication of the Edward T. Leech editorial 
from the “Pittsburgh Press” in your 
March 21st issue. It is the most dynamic 
appeal to true Americans to awaken to our 
peril arising from inefficiency and toler- 
ance of evil forces in our government 
that I have seen, 

D. M. Stancliff 
Rt. 1, Wamic, Oregon 


Big Words, Necessary Words 


I am a PATHFINDER reader and was 
led to wonder about a number of things 
by your article concerning college pro- 
fessors and big words (Between You and 
Me and the Gatepost—April 4). Being a 
college student I am, naturally, as amused 
as anyone at the professors using un- 
necessarily complex wording. However 
there are times when it is necessary to 
use words which appear pedantic to the 
average human but which are necessary 
to full understanding of the situation de- 
scribed. An ordinary chemistry book 
might supply our friend the ‘philosopher 
banker’ with phrases just as obscure to 
the average man but conveying a concrete 
impression to the chemist Perhaps 
these professors Mr. Eaton cites are not 
delighting in big words for their own 
sake but merely to convey ideas which 
may make life more satisfactory. 

George H. Sampson 
Middletown, Conn. 








MOVIE WORLD 





The Gold Rush (Chaplin; United 
Artists)—Remember that title? Per- 
haps you remember it as the funniest 
picture you ever saw: Charlie Chaplin, 
looking incongruous in the Yukon—as 
he manages to look in any picture lo- 
cale—with his shuffling gait, derby hat, 
his twitching mustache and bamboo 
cane. Millions will remember it as 
the picture in which Chaplin cooks 
and eats his shoes; others, for the 
hilarious scene in the teetering cabin. 
Then you'll rejoice to know it’s the 
same picture—almost. Funnier, if any- 
thing. It’s a re-take from the original 
1925 film, with some sections added. 


The Male Animal (Warner Bros.)— 
Here is good medicine for war nerves, 
or whatever else you have that isn’t 
humming quite right these days. To 
call it humor is_ understatement. 
Though its laughs are many and good, 
this cinema snatch from Broadway, 
starring Henry Fonda and Olivia de 
Haviland, is excellent character stuff 
besides. Fonda is a neurotic college 
professor this time, ear-deep in cam- 
pus difficulties. De Haviland is well 
cast as the wife. But there is no quick 
way to outline the plot. That’s part 
of the fun you will have when you 
see it. 
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WHEN STRENGTH 
WANES 


After You Reach 60-Try 
This “Building” Food 


TS maintain strength and vitality in one’s 
later years—when digestion is weakened or 
mastication difficult—Ovaltine can help in two 
important ways: 

First, Ovaltine—specially processed for easy 
digestion, taken in food-drink form—supplies 
concentrated quick-acting nourishment needed 
to repair muscle, nerve and body cells. 

Second, Ovaltine provides a wide variety of 
rarer food elements known to be necessary for 
vigorous health—including protecting miner- 
als and Vitamins A, B;, D and G. These rarer 
elements, so important to vitality and strength, 
are generally deficient in restricted diet. 

Also important, when taken at bedtime 
Ovaltine invites refreshing sleep, entirely with- 
out drugs. So get a tin today or send for free 
samples. 


eoere 9 go aE es: 


OVALTINE, Dept. SA42-P-4A 


| 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

| Send free packets of Regular and Chocolate 
Flavored Ovaltine and interesting booklet. 

| Name. 

| Address 

| City State 


Ovaltine 


THE PROTECTING FOOD-DRINK 
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James S. Knowlson 


VERYONE has heard those jokes 
about householders who plug 
their electrical] refrigerators into radio 
outlets expecting to get entertainment 
with their meals and vice versa. This 
is the story of an electrical engineer 
hired by Uncle Sam to plug refrigera- 
tors, radios, washing machines, and 
many another peacetime gadget into 
the nation’s war plant to get guns, 
munitions, planes and tanks. And it’s 
no laughing matter. The man is James 
S. Knowlson, hired away from Stew- 
art-Warner Corporation for a dollar 
a year. He is the War Production 
Board’s Chief of Industry Operations. 
.. Several years ago when Chicago 
needed a top flight executive to head 
its community fund drive it chose 
Engineer Knowlson, who could make 
sparks fly from a conference table. A 
member of the community fund’s 
executive committee, particularly im- 
pressed with this engineer’s ability for 
getting things done, was Donald Marr 
Nelson of Sears, Roebuck. Later, when 
World War II had made national de- 
fense the most urgent need of com- 
munities everywhere, and Donald Nel- 
son had been drafted to help, he en- 
listed the aid of his former community 
fund boss. So Knowlson joined Nel- 
son as deputy director of priorities in 
the Office of Production Management. 


That was a long year ago, back in 
the tria] and error days of national de- 
fense production, It is no wunder- 
statement, however, to say that men of 
the Nelson-Knowlson ilk, with a genius 
for straight-line organization, deserve 
the major credit for giving the defense 
program its present measure of speedy 
directness. In January of this year, as 
head of the over-all War Production 
Board, Nelson appointed his friend 
Knowlson to organize WPB’s most im- 
portant division—Industry Operations. 

On Washington’s current organiza- 
tion chart the lines of decision and re- 
sponsibility which converge at Engi- 
neer Knowlson’s desk come from a re- 
porting personne! of 6,700. But with 
this tota] the man behind that desk is 
concerned not a whit. He has dele- 
gated responsibility all along that line 
in such a manner that he can keep his 
eye on the job to be done with scarce- 
ly a backward glance at the detailed 
working of the jobs already in the 
shop. Weeks back, at a staff meeting 
called to consider the seemingly im- 
possible war materials quotas set by 
President Roosevelt, Director Know]- 
son declared: “If anyone here thinks 
this job can’t be done, let him make 
out his time slip, turn in his tools and 
go home.” Today there are no bottle- 
necks in the Division of Industry 
Operations. 

The old system of awarding indi- 
vidual War and Navy contract’s to in- 
dustry’s separate plants still obtains, 





and is handled by WPB’s Production 
and Purchases Division. For some 
time, before the creation of WPB, it 
was felt that this system would suffice 
“for the duration,” but the magnitude 
of the war and the speed with which 
it consumes materials made it apparent 
that nothing less than the immediate 
conversion of entire industries to war 
work would do. Engineering this con- 
version for all needed industries, ex- 
cept those in the field of raw materials, 


OEM Photo 
Knowlson Converts Industry to War 


aircraft, ordnance and tools, is Direc- 
tor Knowlson’s job. He must decide 
which plants shal] continue to manu- 
facture a minimum of an. industry’s 
commercial products for essential ci- 
vilian needs and which plants shall 
turn to war production 100 per cent. 
For this he has been invested with all 
necessary authority: priorities power, 
power to requisition tools and materi- 
als, and of course power to compel the 
acceptance of war contracts. 

In view of the fact that Knowlson 
is now a Priorities King in his own 
right, it is interesting to note his com- 
ments on this subject delivered in an 
address at the Palmer House in March 
of last year: “Unless you have actually 
danced attendance to Miss Prepared- 
ness at a party,” he said, “you have 
the idea probably that ‘priority,’ as ap- 
plied to her, is simply one of the so- 
cial amenities. You imagine that you 
pass the beans to Miss Preparedness— 
she helps herself first; you help your- 
self, and everything is all very nice 
and polite. But we have all found 
out in the last few weeks that Miss 
Preparedness isn’t that kind of girl. 
When you attend a party with her 
now, She just yells ‘priority’ and grabs 
the whole plate ... and if the plate 
happens to be made of aluminum, she 
eats that too.” 

His own business, Radio, was one 
of the first to be hit. Early in the 
game OPM priorities judges singled out 
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this $600,000,000 industry as one cop. 
sumer supplier which could be coyy. 
ed out. It was only last June tha; 
Knowlson himself addressed a rajji, 
manufacturers convention at Chicagy 
in these words: “Whether it is one 
month or six months ... we are going 
to find ourselves in the place where 
we are unable to get the last compo. 
nent part ... we will have materia|s 
We can not use... our bankers jj 
take a personal interest in our detail. 
ed affairs.” He was speaking then jo! 
as a priorities potentate but as a fel. 
low businessman and head of the 
Radio Manufacturers Association. He 
concluded ‘his address by shouting 
“Get out and dig!” Inspiring words, 
but already hopelessly out of date. [n- 
stead of digging for government con- 
tracts now, manufacturers in affected 
industries will be told what to manv- 
facture, and how much, And Know!. 
son will tell them. 

Reads like the portrait of a czar, 


* doesn’t it? But that is because we 


have been describing the job rather 
than the man. Like many another 
business draftee in Washington, the 
Industry Operations Chief would far 
rather be back home minding his own 
business in an era of peace than oblig- 
ed by the circumstances of war to 
fulfill the distasteful, albeit patriotic, 
role of “brother’s keeper.” Pressed for 
a personal summation of the man hin- 
self, his associates repeatedly describe 
him as a typical American business- 
man with a yen for electrical engineer- 
ing. His attitude is helpful and co- 
operative. He has been repeatedly 
characterized as a “driver,” but this, 
again, is less an element of individual 
temperament than a reflection of the 
demands of the job entrusted to him— 
the colossal one of helping to arm a 
fighting nation and its allies. Those 
who work with him admire most his 
ability to make decisions. Next, they 
like his respect for organization. 

In appearance WPB’s Knowlson is 
tall, heavy-set, grey haired, rather 
handsome. He was born in Chicago, 
June 29, 1883, took his, engineering 
degrees—in Mechanical Engineering 
and Electrical Engineering—at Cor- 
nell in 1905, and spent four years as 
an electrical engineer in General Elec- 
tric’s Schenectady plant before going 
with Stewart-Warner in Chicago, 
where he is both president and chair- 
man of the board. His’ office awa) 
from Washington is at the Cicero, I!!. 
plant of Speedway Manufacturing ©. 
of which he is also president. His 
home is in Hinsdale, III. 

With his wife, the former Noral 
Eustis, whom he married in 1914, and 
their daughter Elizabeth, Director 
Knowlson is making a temporary home 
in one of Washington’s apartmen!s 
There are three other children, Mar) 


and James, both married, and Bat- 
bara. His hobbies are riding, huntins 
and golf, and he has a pet avocation 2 


the form of a 1,400-acre farm nea 
Staunton, Va. (He has told friends 
that “the only thing he ever raised 0" 
his farm successfully were his fou! 
children.”) His religion is Episcop2* 
ian, his polities Republican. 
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MEXICO AND U. S.— 


(Continued from page 4) 


ed highway bonds. A portion of the 
funds will be used to complete the 
Mexico City—Guatemala link of the 
important Pan American Highway. 

On its part, Mexico agreed to pay 
¢37,000,000 on agrarian and so-called 
“general” claims of American: nation- 
als—$3,000,000 at once and the re- 
mainder in annual installments of 
<2 500,000, beginning in 1942, This 
will amount to $40,000,000 in all paid 
on these claims, for Mexico had al- 
ready paid $3,000,000 on them. More- 
over, the two governments agreed upon 
a procedure to determine the amount 
of money due U. S. oil companies 
whose properties had been seized by 
Mexican nationals. The republic ac- 
companied its signing with payment of 

$9,000,000 cash deposit on account. 

Another of the papers signed in the 
November conference was a State De- 
partment offer to assist Mexico in the 
marketing of her oil. 

Before the recent conference Mexico 
had three times offered to settle with 
U. S. oil companies for the seized prop- 
erties, but her bids were each time re- 
jected. Major point of difference re- 
solved about the matter of sub-soil 
rights—both the Mexican government 
and the affected U. S. companies lay- 
ing claim to the oil still in the ground. 
rhe fact that there was no mention of 
sub-soil rights in the November ar- 
rangements has been interpreted by 
some as an indication that our Govern- 
ment, at least, has taken “a stand with 
the people of Mexico and their aspira- 
tions to control] their own resources.” 


\ word of background explanation 


is also necessary to an understanding , 


of the agrarian settlements. For many 
years the bulk of Mexico’s peasant 
class existed as peons, living in virtual 
servitude on huge estates, working 
land they could never hope to own. 
fhen in a series of agrarian revolts, 
such as the one in which Foreign Min- 
ister Padilla himself served, the ten- 
ant farmers seized many of these es- 
tates. Since 1915 the Mexican govern- 
ment itself has pursued a policy of 
buying or. seizing such properties of 
the Jand-owner class and parcelling 
them out to the workers on a rental 
basis. By 1940, there were some 1,500,- 
)00 peasants living on these communal 
farms. President Camacho has prom- 
ised them individual title to their 
workings “as soon as possible.” U. S. 
involvement arises from the fact that 
numbers of the seized estates were 
owned by our nationals. 

Today, though officials of our re- 
spective governments commune on a 
far friendlier plane than ever before, 
the people of our nation and theirs 
have a long way to go to catch up in 
this respect. Unfortunately, many a 
U. S. citizen still thinks of Mexicans 
as gringos, and equally unfortunate 
's the fact that a majority of Mexicans 
have never been able to forgive us for 
‘aking—by conquest or purchase— 
more than a third of their land, and 
for our subsequent paternalism, which, | 


in their estimation, was like adding in- 
sult to injury. A recent manifesto from 
the Mexican Chamber of Deputies 
read: “Let us forget our differences 
of other times with the United States, 
offering them today our loyal friend- 
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ship and cooperation with their cause, | 


which is also ours, and the cause of 
civilization, art, and culture.” At the 
same time, a story in the Mexican mag- 
azine Hoy contained the statement: 
“Many Mexicans sincerely believe that 
bitterness toward the United States is 
a patriotic duty.” 

Right now many thousands of Mex- 
icans are endorsing their govern- 
ment’s friendly attitude toward the 
U. S. simply because they believe it 
to be the lesser of two evils. Even 
Minister Padilla, whose genuine ra- 
gard for us is beyond question, chose 


to sell the Mexican Congress his U. S.- | 
alliance program largely on an anti- | 
Hitler rather than a brotherly-love | 


basis. The main points of his argu- 
ment, as summed up and endorsed by 
one of his nation’s editorial writers, 
were these three: (1) Mexico could 
never cast her lot with the Axis, be- 
cause, as a minor power herself, she 
cannot afford to endorse the totalitar- 
ian principle of conquest by aggres- 
sion; (2) inasmuch as Mexicans are, 
for the most part, mestizos of mixed 
Spanish and Indian blood, they cannot 
accept the Hitler-sponsored thesis of 
superiority based on the purity of the 
Aryan race; and (3) now that “the 
State Department of the U. S.” has 
embarked on a “new policy” which is 
based on justice and mutual respect, 
Mexico should not upset the apple- 
cart of continental solidarity out of 
pique for the past. 





BUY AMAZING BLESSING HEARING 
AID FROM MAKERI LESS THAN $60 


The low price of this marvelous new Blessing 
3-Tube Crystal Hearing Aid is made possible 
because the makers have decided to bri it 
within the reach of every sufferer by elim- 
inating the “‘frills’’ of expensive offices, and 
the commissions of high-pressure salesmen! 
Only finest materials, workmanship, and ex- 
perienced engineering used! Comparable in- 
struments cost up to twice as much and more! 
Send your name and address for FREE 
BOOKLET. No salesman will call, 


BLESSING HEARING AID CO. 
DEPT. C-3 Peabody, Mass. 


Your Feet 


Thousands relieved from pain walk 


freely with FHEEFNER 
ARCH SUPPORTS 
Write for Free 


Booklet 
“Foot 
Facts” 
HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO. 165 Lewis Bidg., Salem, Virginie 


CONSTIPATION 
And Colon Troubles—FREE BOOK 


If afflicted with Colon and Rectal troubles, 
or Stomach conditions, write today for large 
122-page FREE BOOK. McCleary Clinic, 
H1682 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo, 


HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 


Centrally located in midtown 
New York. Near Radio City, 
theatres, fine shops. Large com- 
fortable and attractive 







ROOM AND BATH from $275 


AAA Hotel. Garage ad- 

_ our 111 West 56th per day. 
t. entrance. Folder. 

118 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 





A Book For All 
Handy Folks 


who find delight and fascination in their homes 
and the furnishings therein. 
are “handy” home craftsmen, the wives who take 
their part in home decoration and such matters, 
and especially for those young folks who thrilled 
with pride in 
through economic necessity are with prudent fore- 
thought becoming real homemakers with a very 
definite stake in the country’s welfare. 
Contains more than 100 well written and clearly 
illustrated articles, each the work of some individ- 


The husbands who 


their own accomplishment or 


j ual expert, dealing with particular aspects of 
making and mending as they apply to the home; with the creation of new fit- 
ments and with the maintenance of existing ones. 

These articles include painting, both outdoor and interior; paperhanging, 
renovating, furniture repairs, polishing, how to use building board, repair 
plaster cracks, how to make things for the kitchen, what to do and how te 
detect gas leaks, removing hammer marks from wood, how to use plastic wood, 
care of tools, how to press a suit, in fact mention any household emergency or 


household chore and you may read in 
these pages just what to do and how 
to best do it. No home should be 
without this book and to make it 


easy for you to own we offer 
it to you on approval for only 91 .69 
SEND NO MONEY 


You can pay postman upon delivery. Read 
this book 5 days and if not satisfied in every 
way return the book to us and your money 
will be promptly refunded. Order your copy 
today. Use the coupon at right or send 
order by postcard or letter. 


FSV BeBBBBBBBBBBRRR ER ERE EEE = SS = 


, 

’ PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 

§ 2414 DOUGLAS ST., N. E. 

§ WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 

é Enclosed find $1.69. Please send me a copy of 
§ MAKE AND MEND on your money back guarantee 
§ ‘plan should I wish to return the book within 
6 § 65 days. 

, 
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a Check here if you prefer to have book ship- 
. 2 D. Same 


ped C. O guarantee, of course. 
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NEIGHBOR HELPS NEIGHBOR 


AVE you any simple, tested method of economizing for war, of saving on 





necessities, of substituting, or making things last longer? 





Then help your 


neighbors in the PATHFINDER family by submitting your methods for publication 
in this new “Neighbor Helps Neighbor” department. 


PEELINGS. “I have observed for 
years,” writes J. C. Stinbon, of Owens- 
boro, Ky., that apples and potatoes 
have been the two worst victims of 
waste from the fact that so many 
cooks and housewives use old, dull, 
and thick-bladed knives, and conse- 
quently there are hundreds of tons of 
this good food wasted in thick peeling. 
Especially now that the nation is try- 
ing to conserve food, apples and pota- 
toes should be served as often as pos- 
sible with peeling on.” ~ 


TRACTORS. Every tractor oper- 
ator knows that engine overheating 
results in a loss of power and exces- 
sive wear on valves and other engine 
parts. Sometimes this is due to an ac- 
cumulation of scale on the inside of 
the cooling system. Here are two 
recommended methods of removing 
this stale, as tested and recommended 
by the Engineering Department of 
the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege: 





Address the PA 


4047—This complete summer- 
day wardrobe includes overalls, a 
sunsuit, an eye-shade and a bolero. 
Sizes 2, 4 and 6. Size 6, overalls and bonnet, 
2% yards 35 inch fabric; playsuit, 1 yard; 
bolero and bonnet, 1% yards. 


_ _.4036—Go to business, war job or shopping 
in this jaunty frock with deep U-yoke and gay 
revers. Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. Size 16, 3% 
yards 35 inch fabric. 


a Price of each pattern is 15¢ in_coins (plus one cent to 
‘cover cost of mailing). Book o 


17th Street, New York, 


1. Dissolve common washing soda 
in hot water in the proportion of about 
one pound of soda to a gallon of water, 
Fill the radiator with the solution and 
run the engine for two or three hours. 
Then drain the radiator and flush with 
clean water. 

2. (More effective than the first 
method). Make a solution of five parts 
of muriatic acid, one part of formalde- 
hyde and 42 parts of water. The trac- 
tor should be operated with this solu- 
tion in the system for two or three 
hours. Then drain and fluSh the rad- 
iator with water to which a can of lye 
has been added. Flush again with 
clean water and then refill with clean, 
soft water. The use of soft water pre- 
vents radiator scale from forming. 
Note: Formaldehyde, muriatic acid 
and lye are all poisonous and must be 
kept away from children and animals. 


HONEYED COFFEE. “A teaspoon 
of honey in a cup of coffee will take 
the place of sugar,” writes Ellen Bail- 


Summer Fashion Forecasts 













The Spring Fashion 
gl Pattern Department, 243 West 













PATHFINDER 
ey from Tecumseh, Mich. “It will 0; 


taste nor change the flavor of the 
coffee.” 


SHOES. “In PATHFINDER yoy 
have requested suggestions of ways 
to save and make things go farther. 
so I submit this plan which I hay, 
used for years,” writes a friend, 0! 
Kooskia, Ida. “To obtain double thie 
wear from a pair of leather shoe soles, 
soak them in linseed oil, being caref\! 
to keep oil from uppers and rubber 
heels; then dry thoroughly. Linsecd 
oil hardens leather; neat’s-foot oi! 
softens it.” 


BOOK BINDINGS. “Do you find some 
of your most prized leather-bound 
books worn, and perhaps crumbling 
along the edges?” asks Mrs. Olive \I 
McClelland from College Hill, Kutz- 
town, Pa, “The dry heat of our homes 
has affected them as it will all leathe: 
goods, and the summer heat will also 
take its toll of wear and tear. Rub a 
thin film of vaseline over the binding 
and rub it in well. Before each book 
is replaced on the shelf, it will have 
almost disappeared—the leather hun- 
gry for such a treat.” 


LIGHTERS. “Before filling you 
cigar or cigarette lighter with fluid, 
submits Marcus H. Petersen, of Mt 
glome, Tenn., “dampen the cotton with 
lubricating oil! This will check evap- 
oration of the lighter fluid.” 


4919—First on the sewing list: this at 
tractively yoked apron. Sizes small, med 
ium, large and extra large. 
2 yards 35 inch fabric. 
4003—Even your cottons should be slin 
and smart! You'll enjoy this easy-to-make 
slenderizing style. Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36 
4% yards 35 inch fabric. 
4060—Compliment his uniform with this 
soft frock which has a charming neck and 
flattering skirt fullness. Sizes 12 to 2) 
Size 16, 34% yards 39 inch fabric. 
4056—Crisp light-on-dark! 
collar and cascading jabot of lace-edged 
white organdy or voile. Sizes 34 to 46 
Size 36, 3% yards 35 inch fabric and 
58 yard contrast. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Washing Machine Care 


With a complete stoppage in produc- 
tion or sale of some household articles 
and the curtailment of many others, 
even the most meticulous of home- 
makers find themselves forced to take 
just a little better care of what they 
have. Among the list of curtailed 
goods is the washing machine, and 
from the household equipment divi- 
sion of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Bureau of Home Economics come 
some suggestions for prolonging the 
life of your washing machine. 

First, reread the oiling and operat- 
ing directions that you laid aside long 
ago; follow them. On Monday morn- 
ing wheft you fill the tub be sure to 
stop at the water line and again be 
careful in putting in the clothes not to 
overload the machine. It’s also a good 
idea to start the motor before the ma- 
chine is loaded. After the clothes are 
swishing away in there, don’t go to 
the telephone and forget them. Wash 
each tub only long enough to get the 
dirt out. 

After-wash care of the machine is 
also important. Rinse and drain it 
thoroughly, wiping it dry inside and 
out to prevent rusting. Always re- 
lease wringer pressure and dry the 
rolls which, by the way, should be 
protected in use from the buttons and 
buckles of garments put through. Last- 
ly, allow the drain faucet to remain 
open, prop up the lid slightly and 
place a dust protector over the ma- 
chine. You will find.that increased 
care pays dividends in longer wear. 

EE — 


Duck Delight 


It doesn’t take a gourmand to suc- 
cumb to the mouth-watering virtues of 
a sputtering, golden-brown roasted 
duckling. But if there are any hold- 
outs in your family try this mint-fla- 
vored stuffing on them. 

Ingredients: Four cups soft bread 
crumbs; four tablespoons chopped 
parsley; one-half teaspoon onion 
minced; one-half teaspoon Sage; one- 
fourth teaspoon thyme; one-eighth 
teaspoon nutmeg; salt and pepper to 
taste; one-half cup melted fat; one 
slightly beaten egg. 

Directions: Mix together all ingredi- 
ents but the egg and the fat; then add 
these two, stirring them lightly 
through the mixture, Bulk fills a five- 
pound bird. 


Household Hints 


@ Cinnamon toast may be made 
Without sugar by blending two and 
one-half tablespoons of honey with 
two-thirds tablespoon butter. Increase 
amounts as desired. 





§ As dried fruit is usually soaked 
before cooking, save the soaking water 
lo cook the fruit in, thereby saving 
much of the food value of the fruit. 


g A fish salad is always attractive 
if served in the seed cavities of ava- 
cado half-shells. 


G A good salad dressing is one- 
half cup sour cream, one teaspoon 
orange@ juice, one-third cup honey, and 
one-eighth teaspoon powdered mace. 
Whip together and chill before using. 


@ Chocolate or coffee stains can 
be removed by laundering the mate- 
rial and bleaching with chlorine, 


@ Vegetables may be kept hot by 
placing in an oven-roaster during the 
first course of the dinner. 


@ Broiled vegetables brown better 
when dipped in salad oil or melted 
butter. 


@ Brown-shell eggs have just as 
much food value as white-shell eggs. 
And they are cheaper. 





PASTIME, SMILES 





Brain Teaser 


A track, having two parallel sides 
and two semi-circular ends, measures 
just 1,320 feet on the inner curb. Two 
racers run over the track, the first 
five feet from the inner curb, the other 
ten feet from the curb. How much fur- 
ther does the second runner have to 
go? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Three fam- 
ilies live in houses at the corners of a 
triangular lot with sides 30, 40 and 50 
yards long. Where shall they dig a 
well so that it will be an equal dis- 
tance from each corner? Since the 
square of 50 equals the sum of the 
squares of 30 and 40, the lot is a right 
angle triangle, with the side 50 yards 
long as its hypotenuse. A circle drawn 
around the triangle would have the 
50-yard side as its diameter. A well 
dug midway on this diameter would be 
in the center of the circle, equidistant 
from each corner, or 25 yards from 
each house. 

rr 


Smiles 


“Why are you home So late, dear?” 

“Well, I just missed the street car 
at one corner. Then I went around the 
corner to catch the bus, but I missed 
that, too. So I ran all the way home 
behind the street car, and saved the 
nickel fare.” 

“Why didn’t you run behind the bus, 
and save a dime?” 

The list of the lumberjack’s offenses, 
after splurging a season’s pay in a few 
days, was long. “Drunk and disor- 
derly, refusal to pay taxi fare, assault 
and battery, profane and indecent lan- 
guage, illegal breakage and entry, re- 
sisting an officer.” The court clerk in- 
toned on and on. 
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“Well,” questioned the magistrate 
severely, “do you have anything to say 
for yourself?” 

“No, sir,” replied the lumberjack, 
“that gentleman mentioned about ev- 
erything I can think of.” 


Jones—“Tf you took up music, what 
instrument would you prefer?” 

James—‘Well, I always thought that 
I'd like to be soloist on the cash reg- 
ister.” 


Johnson (incredulous)—“You don’t 
mean to tell me that your memory is 
absolutely perfect?” 

Jackson—‘Well, to be honest, right 
now I can’t remember anything that 
I’ve ever forgotten.” 


—Needle Designs——— 





Gay Needle News 


7240—Make a patriotic bag in red, white and blue 
rug cotton. The Victory bag is done in jiffy crochet; 
the star-spangled bag is knitted. Number contains 
full details. 

245—Bluebirds mean happiness—embroilder this cute 
pair on your linens. Use gay colors for the garlands 
of flowers. Number contains full details. 





Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each (plus one 
co ling) instruc- 


in each pattern. Address all 
Needlecraft Editor, PATHFINDER, 8&2 
venue, New York, N. Y. 


: 
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A Complete History 
of the UNITED STATES 


640 Pages— 


Cloth Bound 








This Superb History 


FREE 


WITH A ONE YEAR (52 Issues) SUB- 
SCRIPTION TO PATHFINDER AT $1.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





PATHFINDER, 
PATHFINDER BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Enclosed find $1. Please put me down for one year’s sub 
scription to PATHFINDER, and send me by mail postpaid one 
copy of the 640-page. cloth-bound A COMPLETE HISTORY OF 


THE UNITED STATES. If I am not entirely satisfied after 
reading PATHFINDER for 13 weeks, you are to refund my 
money. 

Name 

Addres- 


State 


ACT TODAY *& & 


rown 


* %& DON’T DELAY 


City o1 


fee eeee esse eee eee eee 
lemme eee ee ee ee ee ee 


Covers Every Event From 
The Discovery Of America 
Up To The Present Day 


In this one remarkably complete and fa 
nating volume, Clement Wood, A. B., LL. B 
has written a thrilling history of the United 
States—a story that will hold you spellbound 
from start to finish. This book is as enthrallin: 
as a novel, and has none of that dry-&s-d 
style found in the usual history book. 

Here are just a few of the dram 
events that are so vividly portrayed: 

The Spanish American War 
The Big Stick in the White House 
America in the World War 
Prosperity and the Crash 
Prolems of the Depression 
The New Deal 


The Unrest of Today 
Prospects of Tomorrow 


The Discovery of America 

A Massacre and a Tea Party 

A Shot Heard Round the World 
The Making of The Constitution 
The War of 1812 

The Call of the West 

Lincoln Becomes President 

The War of the States 

Peace and Assassination 


This masterpiece of American History is 
key that will unlock the past for you and enab| 
you to understand the present. It will giv 
you deeper insight into the vast movements | 
are sweeping today not only over our own Unite 
States but throughout the world. 


Seven Big Complete Sections 


Part I The Thirteen Colonies 
* II The American Revolution 
”* il The Young Nation 
* IV Slavery, and the Civil War 
” WV Growth of America 
” VI World War Period 
rs VII Since the World War 


Contain 77 illustrations—sixteen complete 
pages of plates—and a complete alphabetica 
index. Many valuable tabulations, and much 


out-of-the-ordinary information. Added features; 


are the complete texts of the Constitution of the 
United States, the Declaration of Independence: 
and the pertinent parts of The Monroe Doct! 


ALL THE NEWS EVERY WEEK 


Edited-and published every week right in Washingion 
Democracy’s Capital and the very source of all war facts 
PATHFINDER is dedicated to the task of portraying 4 
clear, accurate, unbiased and complete picture of 2!! 
national and world affairs for a better informed America. 
A thorough interpretation of military developments, (0"- 
gressional affairs, new laws, farm, laber and industrial 
news, taxes, priorities, everything that a well informed 
citizen should know .. all is carefully condensed ané 
clearly explained in PATHFINDER every week. The 
months ahead are destined to be the most vital ones '" 
American history—a time when PATHFINDER will be 
worth many times its subscription price to you. ACCE!’! 
THIS SPECIAL OFFER TODAY! 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 





U. S. AT WAR 


Army tests of a new portable air 
field runway resembling a huge ice 
tray, 3,000 feet by 150 feet and weigh- 
ing 450 tons, proved successful. Two 
other types are in preparation . 

e Navy’s new 90 per cent plastic- 
plywood training plane was put 
through paces at Anacostia Naval Air 
Station to determine its airworthiness 
e Coast Guard warned New 
jersey coast residents to be wary of 
suspicious objects which may be loose 
or floating mines . . . @ Adm, Nimitz 
of the Pacific Fleet awarded 24 Navy 
Crosses and a gold star on the deck 
of a battlewagon to Pearl Harbor sur- 
vivors . . @© Lucky Seven, a P-47 
constructed by Republic Aircraft em- 
ployees on their own time, was pre- 
sented to the Army . . . @ Capt. David 
Hanrahan, pioneer N. A. P., will be 
the commanding officer at the Navy 
pre-flight training school at Iowa U. 
e Treasury Dept. has announced 
that henceforth Defense Savings Bonds 
and Stamps will be known as War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps . . . @ The 
torpedoed “tin can” Kearny made | >r 
come-back by rejoining the Atlanne 
Fleet after undergoing major repairs 
at the Boston Navy Yard ...e@ The 
cruiser Denver, fourth of 32 Cleve- 
land-class ships to be. built, was 
launched into the Delaware. This is 
the largest group of cruisers begun for 
any navy. Other craft which took to 
the water were the J-802 mine sweep- 
er for the British navy at Wilmington; 
the destroyer Kendrick at Terminal 
Island, Cal.; and the submarines Barb 
and Blackfish at Groton, Conn. . 
* A “sailor’s ceremony” dedicated to 
all bluejackets marked the commis- 
sioning of the 1,650-ton destroyer 
Farenholt at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


NATIONAL 


Russian War Relief, Inc., in its first 
live and one-half months of operations, 
received contributions totaling $904,- 
319.94... @ April 27 has been desig- 
nated as registration day for all men 
40 to 64. It is estimated that the num- 
ber of these men, not liable for mili- 
lary serviee, will be 13,589,800... © 
OCD announced that men and women 
physicians will be signed as reserve 
ollicers in the public health service for 
quick mobilization ... @ A shooting 
“brawl” at Fort Dix resulted in the 
death of one white M. P, and two 
Negro soldiers and the wounding of 
live other Negro soldiers ...@ Mari- 
time Commission has awarded con- 
lracts for 23,000,000 deadweight tons 
of merchant vessels to be delivered 
over a two-year period ... © Douglas 
\ircraft of Santa Monica, Cal., dis- 
lributed 1,500 bicycles to its employ- 
ees, who will buy them on a cost-plus- 
lax basis... @ While interned Italian, 





Hungarian and Bulgarian diplomats 
were transferred from White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., to Asheville, N. C., 
about 300 Jap internees came from Hot 
Springs, Va., to replace them 

@ With 369,549 new tires stored in its 
warehouses, U. S. Rubber Co. has been 
unable to obtain permission to buy 
four truck tires for its use... @¢ The 
NYA, now giving 30,000 youths a 





Destroyer Kendrick Hits the Water 


month to war production, plans to 
train 600,000 in the coming year if 
permitted ...@ President Roosevelt 
led the twelfth annual observance of 
Pan American Day by receiving at the 
White House the ambassadors and 
ministers of the twenty Latin Amer- 
ican republics ...¢@ The U. S. Office 
of Education last month celebrated the 
75th anniversary of its establishment. 


7 . . 


PEOPLE 


Crown Princess Martha of Norway 
sponsored the merchant Liberty vessel 
St. Olaf which was launched at Balti- 
more ...® The buck private at Fort 
Belvoir, Va., who answers to the name 
of Francis Warren Pershing is the son 
of the General himself ...¢ It’s Lieut. 
and Mrs. William McChesney Martin, 
Jr..now. She was Cynthia Davis,daugh- 
ter of the former Secretary of War; he 
is the former president of the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange ... © At last the 
identity of the author of the anti-Nazi 
novel Escape has been revealed. She 
is Grace Zaring Stone, author of sev- 
eral earlier books ...¢ The 33rd anni- 
versary of the discovery of the North 
Pole was observed by ceremonies at 
the tomb of Rear Adm. Robert E. Pea- 
ry in Arlington National Cemetery .. . 
e Every Wednesday for the duration 
Mary Pickford will hold open house 
for service men at her luxurious estate 
“Pickfair” ...@ Parole ‘was granted 
to Seymour Weiss, treasurer of the 
late Huey Long machine, after he had 
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served 15 months of a four-year sen- 
tence for mail fraud . @ Naval 
Lieutenant Robert Montgomery's ap- 
plication for duty with a motor tor- 
pedo boat has been accepted ... @ 
Brooklyn’s District Attorney William 
O’Dwyer applied for an Army com- 
mission ... ®@ Richard King Mellon, 
president of the Mellon National Bank, 
was commissioned as a major in the 
finance section of the Army ... ® 
Twenty-nine-year-old stable owner 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt is up for a 
commission in the Naval Reserve , . 
e The Navy announced the loss of 
Rear Admiral J. W. Wilcox, Jr., swept 
overboard in heavy weather during 
normal cruising ... @ William Dudley 
Pelley, leader of the “Silver Shirts” 
and publisher of anti-Semitic maga- 
zines, was arrested by the FBI and 
jailed in Indianapolis on charges of 
seditious writings in his magazine 
The Galilean. 
FOREIGN 

Part of the $29,000,000 Lend-Lease 
fund made available to Peru will be 
used to develop Peruvian resources 
vital to the U. S. war program , 
e Harmless explosion of three plant- 
ed incendiary time bombs occurred in 
a Belfast theater just after a Saturday 
night crowd of 1,500 U. S. and British 
troops had cleared out. . . © Ramon 
Beteta was appointed Mexican Minister 
to U. S. to handle economic affairs, 
freeing Ambassador Najera for gen- 
eral supervision of relations ... 
@ State Dept. negotiated with Vichy 
representatives for purchase of sugar 
production of French West Indian 
Guadaloupe and Martinique to ease 
shortage here and relieve economic 
distress on the islands . . . @ Canada 
notified U, S. that she can comply with 
pleas for more aluminum only by re- 
ducing shipment of newsprint. Trouble 
lies in lack of hydroelectric power 

. © About 150 companies of Militia 

Rangers, skilled marksmen trained in 
guerrila tactics, will defend Canada’s 
rugged Pacific Coast . e Thirty 
persons were killed and 80 injured in 
an explosion of captured Italian am- 
munition being unloaded at a Suez 
Canal wharf .. . @ Britain and Italy 
have begun the exchange of sick and 
wounded war prisoners with Smyrna, 
Turkey, the port of transfer... @ 
Remarks of Argentine Foreign Min- 
ister Ruiz Guinazu, who favors “no 
break with the Axis,” caused seven 
Communist deputies to walk out of the 
Chilean chamber where the former 
was a guest speaker... @ Italy will 
repatriate 11,000 of its civilians from 
East African camps where they were 
placed by the British after defeat of 
Italian armies . @ All Brazilian 
merchant ships are to be armed and 
will sail in convoys as a result of the 
Axis sinking of five Brazilian ships. 
Three ships put out from Guanabara 
Bay, Brazil, carrying Axis diplomats to 
Portugal ...@ Secretaries of the Y. M. 
C. A. will be permitted to investigate 
needs of Americans interned in Japan 
by agreement with that country. 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 
—_ want agents? Want help? Want to work = 
rofitable business at home through the mails? 
Te your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 
Classified Rates—50 cents a word; minimum 
io words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 
Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 
a RR, a 


BOOKS 


THE STORY OF | CONSTITUTION, Official pub- 

lication of the U. 8S. Constitution Sesquicentennial 
Commission. 192 pages, illustrated with portraits of 
the signers of the Constitution and the Chief Justicés 
of the United States. The text of the Constitution, 
the Declaration of Independence, Washington's Fare- 
well Address, with the a of the Constitution 
of the United States of Am and history from 
the origin and discovery of our land right up to 
now. useful and valuable book for every Amer- 












ican. Size 6 x 9, full color hard cover, ked in 
: B for “1.00.” Publishers Sent Book pm nye vf 25c, or 
‘or gaen. Douglas 
Street. Washi 
eG ONC SHORTHAND 


A DETERMINED YOU and this Opportunity will 

make a fast and accurate Gregg Shorthand writer. 
Gregg Shorthand will be an Interest, an Asset and an 
Opportunity for You. You can master it. You cannot 
fail with our method, which bri: to you—no matter 
where you live—the voice and ty of an ex- 
perienced Certified Teacher as effectively as though 
you attended his Classes at College. Write for par- 
ticulars of how easily you may earn this interesting 
and valuable Comses of Instruction. National Short- 
wae ae, © A) QO, Box 241, Ben Pranklin Station, 


“MEDICAL 
ieee calecins iho ane ae oe Why con- 
nue suffer: socnie Peat these es 
when usual remedies have f 
that gives re- 


method 
‘ail. This marvelous treat- 
_ is Oe og ie in New Free Book “ 
Department 63065, 


Springs, ssouri—One of the World’s Famous Health 
Write today. No obligation. 

RECTAL DISORDERS and Urinary Bladder Disorders 
and Treatment for the same are described in our 

new booklet just off the press. Write for it today. 

No Obligation. Devine Bros. Clinic, 916 Oak Street, 


Kansas City, Missouri. 

SA 8 8 «— CC ()8s Se 

= CALIFORNIA Bats 5 Ibs. delivered to 
our home. Mail $2.00. California Date Gardens, 

Box xt 2095, Hollywood, California. 


PEOPLE ADOPT 100% SOCIAL SECURITY or lose 
the war. tions 10c. Box 116, Milf Mich. 


_____ OLD _ STAMPS WANTED 
I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 lc green Franklin 
stamps, rotary A ~ eleven ifustrat to $1,000.00 if 
unused). Send 6c today for = ustrated Folder 
showing Prices paid. Baker (PA-24), 
El . Ohio. 
SEARS 8 8+ l.lCUh 
INVENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent. wt 
cure “Patent Guide’? Free. Write CLARENCE 
O'BRIEN and HARVEY JACOBSON, wesbinered Pat: 
ent Attorneys, 237-D, Adams Building, Washington, D.C. 
INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 
book, ‘Protect, Finance and Sell Your Invention.” 
No obligation. McMORROW AND BERMAN, Regis- 
Patent Attorneys, 1025 Barrister Buil 


Washington, D. OC. ’ 
es . 0 FINISHING 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Prints 30c. 16 Ex- 
posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c < enlarged print. 


Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 
PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 


SHOWING EACH IDENT from the start of 
our republic to the present day—from George 
Washington to —— D. Roosevelt. Each with 


facsimile signature and _ phic likeness. Also 
shows the ath s ee seqemuced in attrac- 
tive colors with red, white and blue. 


Suitable for bo ae ay as is for club, library, 
den, office or home. Nothing else like it ever 
before published. Send 50c, or three for $1.00, stamps 
or coin. Publishers Book Service, 2414 "Douglas 
Street, N. E., Washi D. GC. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Low priced land in Ozark Mountains. 
Address Box 507, Lebanon, Missouri. 


100 WHITE P INFORMALS With Envelopes 
$1.25 Postpaid. Your name in raised lettering. 

Seoten guaran 303 Centre Street, Newton, 
ass. 





TOBACCO 


LOOK! Mellow Golden Smoking or rich ripe chew- 
ing. four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, $1.00. 
Riverside Ranch, Hazel. Kentucky. 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHED VIEWS of world’s 

greatest Capital. All important Government build- 
ings—Large Panoramic view of Capitol, New Supreme 
Court, Archives, Lincoln Memorial, National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institute,, Washington Monument, Sen- 
ate, White House, War and Navy Buildings, Pan 
American Union, Library of Congress, Tomb_ of 
Unknown Soldier, Department of Commerce, Red 
Cross, View of Historic > Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Blidg., D. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, ay FR - 4 
Bidg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, "Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Make nice 
graduation, birthday or party gifts. Send 25c stamps 

or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid. Path- 
finder. ‘Washington, D. C. 














RHYME & REASON 





HE passions are the only orators that 
always persuade: they are, as it were, 
a natural art, the rules of which are in- 
fallible; and the simplest man with pas- 
sion is more persuasive than the- most 
eloquent without it. 
—LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 


* * * 


As is a tale, so is life: not how long it 
is, but how good it is, is what matters. 
—SENECA 
You know 
There are moments when silence, pro- 
long’d and unbroken, 
More expressive may be than all words 
spoken, 
It is when the heart has an instinct of what 
In the heart of another is passing. 
—OWEN MEREDITH 


* * * 


We must have a weak spot or two in a 
character before we can love it much, 
People that do not laugh or ery, or take 


Word Origins 


Commando: This is a word fa- 
iliar in news reports as the name 
of those daring British raiding par- 
ties which strike suddenly and un- 


expectedly at German-held posts on 
the European continent. Commando 
is borrowed from the Boers of South 
Africa, with whom, in the Boer 
War, it designated a military unit 
formed of citizen-soldiers of an 
electoral district. 


more of anything than is good for them, 
or use anything but dictionary-words, are 
admirable subjects for biographies. But 
we don’t care most for those: flat pattern 
flowers that press best in the herbarium. 
—HOLMES 


* * * 


As the moths around a taper, 
As the bees around a rose, 
As the gnats around a vapour, 
So the spirits group and close 
Round oon a holy childhood, as if drink- 
ing its repose. 
—ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
God never gave man a thing to do con- 
cerning which it were irreverent to ponder 
how the Son of God would have done it. 
—-GEORGE MACDONALD 


* * * 


The noblest mind the best contentment 


has, 
—SPENSER 
“Very well,” cried I, “that’s a good girl; 
I find you are perfectly qualified for mak- 
ing converts, and so go help your mother 
to make the gooseberry pye.” 
—GOLDSMITH 


And said to myself, as I lit my cigar, 

“Supposing a man had the wealth of the 
Czar 

Of Rate to boot, for the rest of his 

ays, 

On the ~ do you think he would have 
much to spare 

If he married a woman with nothing to 
wear?” 


—WM. ALLEN BUTLER 


PATHFINDER 


Here lies the remains of James Paqy 
Brickmaker, in hope that his cla; will 
be remoulded in a workmanlike manne, 
far superior to his former perisha}), 
materials. 

—Epitaph from Addiscom)e 
Churchyard, Devonshire. 


* * * 













































































































A man used to vicissitudes is not e asily 0 
dejected. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


7 * 


A man’s body and his mind, with the 
utmost reverence to. both I speak it, are 
exactly like the jerkin and the jerkin’s ti 
lining ;—rumple the one,—you rumple the h 
other, 

— STERNE i 

* * * a 

More things are wrought by prayer a 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, i 

let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day, 
For what are men better than sheep or goat; a 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, d 
If gags God, they lift not hands of r 


Both Fas  edaaillies and those who call 

them friend? A 

—TZTENNYSON 0 

. * * d 

The silence that accepts merit as the 

most natural thing in the world, is the 
highest applause. 

—EMERSON U 


* * - ] 

We read that we ought to forgive our tc 
enemies; but we do not read that we f 
ought to forgive our friends. 
—COSMUS, Duke of Florence 1 


* * * 


Therefore if a man look sharply and at- nM 


tentively, he shall see Fortune; for though b 
she be blind, yet she is not invisible. W 
—BACON 


Man is created free, and is free, even 
though born in chains, 
—SCHILLER 





Weave Novelties —— 
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“Loom” Is a Circle of Cardboard r 


A set of these smart red-and-white coasters 
delightfully easy to weave! 
an can easily make yourself doilies, belt 
too, on cardboard ‘looms.’ Our 32-pagt 
booklet tells how, in detail. Also explains simp 
methods of weaving lovely place mats, pillow %% fo 
knitting bags, other useful novelties. 
—_—_—_——————————_——— SD 


Send 15¢ (plus one cent to cover cost of mail: 
ing) for your copy of “How To Weave Usete 
Novelties,”” to PATHFINDER Home Service. 
Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. du 

The following booklets are also available a! '* 
(plus one cent to cover cost of mailing): 


No. 167—“Popular Cowboy Songs.” lal 
No. 191—“How To Make Your Own Ruz.’ oO} 
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April 18, 1942 
Between You and 
—and the Gatepost 


fhe other night we were at a dinner where, among 
others present, was the distinguished free-swinging Texas 


statesman, Jesse Jones. It was his birthday, and the 
hostess asked a fellow-diner, Senator Alben W. Barkley, 
of Kentucky, to say a few words in recognition. 

Senator Barkley, always a willing hand when it comes 
io extemporaneous speaking, launched into a story from 
his favorite locale, Paducah. “There was a merchant 
in Paducah,” he said, “who once sold a bill of goods to 
another merchant living in a small town some forty miles 
away. The goods were sent, and in due course of time, the 
invoice was mailed. A statement followed at the end of the 
month. Another statement, and still another, yet no 
answer. Finally, the merchant took drastic action. He 
decided to write to the station agent to find out whether 
ihe goods were delivered. He wrote to the banker of the 
town to find out whether the merchant’s credif was good. 
4nd he wrote to the mayor of the town to inquire the name 
of a lawyer there so that he might start suit against the 
debtor. 

“And the answer came,” related Senator Barkley. “The 
letter recited: ‘As express agent, I want to advise you that 
ihe goods were delivered; as the president of the bank, 
| want to advise you my credit is sound; as mayor, I want 
io advise you that I am the town’s only lawyer—and 
further, if | didn’t hold the office of deacon in the Meth- 
odist church, I’d tell you to go jump in the lake!’ ” 

Which was Senator Barkley’s way of referring to the 
many activities and duties that have been saddled on the 
broad shoulders of the taciturn Texan, duties, by the way, 
which he has borne faithfully and well. 


ok 2 


We heard the magnetic Ezequiel Padilla, Foreign Min- 
ister of Mexice, speak at a luncheon a few days since. 
lle is an attractive person, and made many friends by 

ippearance in Washington, laying a solid foundation 

mutual confidence and understanding between the 
(nited States and its sister republic to the South. 

When Padilla attended the recent conference at Rio 
de Janeiro, he drew the most enthusiastic plaudits of the 
South Americans by the vigor of his personality. 


x *k * 


Lunching with Mark Thistlethwaite, the Hoosier jour- 
nalist, at the National Press Club, we reminisced the other 
day about Tom Marshall, Vice President with Wilson and 
distinguished son of Indiana. Thistlethwaite was Mar- 
shall’s secretary, both as governor of Indiana and later as 
Vice President during the trying days of the war and after. 

|! asked him about the famous saying of Vice Pres- 
ident Marshall, at a time when varied nostrums were being 
{fered for public ills, a saying which will live longer 
than many an offering of sage moral counsel. It was the 
remark: “What this country needs is a good five-cent 


(iga 


lt was back in the days when the Republican pro- 
kressive group was making a strong fight in the Senate 
for reform, The Kansas Senator, Joseph Bristow, was 
Speaking at-length. Bristow would make a statement of 
conditions, and after a brief summary, would prescribe a 
remedy. “What this country needs” would be his intro- 
duction, and then he would go on to outline the cures for 
stry, for finance, for the railroads, for the farmer, for 
bor, and so on, interminably. After listening an hour 
ore, the Vice Pres'dent called one of the Senators to 
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take over the Vice President’s chair, and preside over the 
Senate, while he took a rest in the cloakroom. 

So, pulling out a cigar from his vest pocket, Marshall 
called the secretary of the Senate, Henry Rose, to his side, 
and remarked to him: “Henry, Joe hasn’t hit it yet. What 
this country really needs is a good five-cent cigar.” 

And Fred Kelly, the leading newspaper columnist of 
that day, printed the remark which will live longer, per- 
haps, than any other of the many genuine and deep moral 
sentiments that Marshall uttered during his interesting 
lifetime. 


x * * 


You've probably noticed in the news that the WPB 
has “borrowed” from the treasury a huge quantity of 
silver. This will be melted into the necessary shapes 
and will supplant equivalent amounts of copper in elec- 
trical installations all over the country. “Bus bars,” heavy 
rods of copper, now in use, will be replaced with similar 
pieces of silver. There’s slight danger of any avaricious- 
minded pilferer taking them, for they are charged with 
tremendous voltages of electrical current in constant use. 

Once, when I lived in Nevada, one of the oldtimers 
told me a story about a problem facing the early Nevada 
silver operators, when the Comstock and its adjacent 
properties were pouring out a lavish flood of the white 
metal. The silver had to be transported to the mint in 
San Francisco. In small bars it was a constant invitation 
io thievery, but the operators hit upon the plan of running 
the silver into tremendous slabs weighing 1,000 pounds or 
more apiece. In this form they were simply loaded into 
lat cars and transported without guard. A silver robbery 
with the possible loot in units of half ton or more did not 
appeal to the banditti. 

Come to think of it, there are records of many robberies 
that failed because the bandits weren’t posted on the 
weight of gold or silver. In Alaska one summer, several 
robbers engineered a holdup on Flat Creek, in the Iditarod 
country. They took something like $80,000 in gold dust 
and bullion, but they didn’t figure on the weight of the 
loot, and before they were 200 yards away, they had to 
drop the dust and bullion, and it was all recovered. 

Figure it out for yourself—take a suitcase, 30 inches 
long, 18 inches high and 12 inches thick—you could slide 
it easily under a Pullman berth—fill it with gold and it 
would contain something over two million dollars. But 
try to find a man to carry it, for it would weigh in the 
neighborhood of two tons. 


xk * * 

Years of experience in legislative matters, always fight- 
ing an uphill] fight, have brought to Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith, 
national president of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, a deep interest in the course of national events, 
particularly as they impinge upon the moral life of the 
nation. 

Mrs. Smith called on us a day or so ago, and we ex- 
tracted a promise from her to write a guest editorial for 
PATHFINDER. She agreed to do so, which, we know, will 
please many of our readers, even those who might not 
agree with her. Mrs. Smith feels, out of the wealth of her 
activities in behalf of temperance legislation, that a very 
definite need of the country is a greater degree of honesty 
and frankness in the legislative establishment. 

“We find a lot of pussy-footing among the legislators, 
when, if they only knew the truth, they would stand better 
with the electorate if they were but frank and open,” she 
told us, her blue eyes sparkling with animation in spite of 


her seventy years. 
Se. 


To which we can say “Amen.” 
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The Murray Family 
4712 Leamington Ave., Chicago 
Now, at last, YOU may insure your whole 
family—all of them with one po pokey! Insures 
entire family—husband and wife, the babies, 

children, grandparents—ages 1 to 75. 







As Plainly Stated in the Policy 


YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY 
1S INSURED UP 10: 


‘1,000™ 


Rawet 2 — For Natural Death 


‘2,000 


From gece Accidental Death 















death claim 
The fact that the com gece in free on 
the balance sor of the re divided nd equally 


are paid. Monthly canine & ms are di fits are 
between the te ding to tt the aained wd ages of mem- 













payment of 
amazing Free Inspection offer. 


NO MEDICAL 


You can get this wonderful, liberal, safe 
TRIPLE BENEFIT Family Policy with 
printed guarantee for 10 Days without 
obligation. You can read the policy in your 
own home. No agent or collector will call. 
You alone decide and if you are not 
100% satisfied simply send the policy back. 


SAFE, RELIABLE 


INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER 518,000,000.00— 
ADMITTED ASSETS AT NEW ALL-TIME HIGH! 


. has thousands and 
thousands and thousands of dollars of free surplus, and its entire 
reserve is invested in U. S. Government Bonds. This is the great 
advertised Company that has issued more Family Group insurance 
policies than any other insurance company in the world. Truly, a 


This company owns its OWN BUILDING... 


good, safe investment for you. 





offer. No agent will call—no obligation. 


MAIL 


edie 4 ty ~~ 
Life & Casualty Company 


Here, at last, is insurance for your whole family at a bargain 
price that you never thought possible, This amazing new 

riple Benefit low cost Family Group Life Policy insures 
the whole family—ages 1 to 75—without medical examination! 

Chartered under strict Illinois Insurance Laws, you now 
get SAFE, RELIABLE insurance in a strong, well established 
insurance company with an outstanding 
nefits. Don’t delay! Mail coupon at once 


SEND NO MONEY 
10-Day FREE Policy Inspection Offer 


Take your insurance out in a company in which you have faith 
and confidence. (Look at our high rating in lower left corner.) We 
don’t ask you to send a penny with the coupon— you risk noth- 
ing. Just mail coupon for full details and 10 Day Free Inspection 


THIS COUPON IS FREE 















PER WEEK 


—*he cost of the policy is amazingly 
fow, only $1.00 a month for the 
wholefamily. Surely you can set aside 
25¢ a week to insure your amity. 







for nog . 













EXAMINATION 


Hete is our sensational offer. Send No 
Money. Mail the Coupon mow! Examine 
the policy on our 10 Day Free Inspection 
offer. No embarrassing medical examina- 
tion. No obligation to keep the policy if 
you aren’t entirely satisfied. 


COMPANYS 


Fa 





Po fee 





JUST MAIL COUPON 





a i Bankers nsarance Building  Jo-Day FREE OF: 

660 UJ PO N Jefferson Sta. Desk 11-8, Send No Money—WNo Agent A. No 
08 —— Highest Rating Chicago, linois > 
a A+ (Excellent) $0 7 0 Wi j Without cost or obligation, send Free details of the Family Groug, ( 
x . by Dunne’s Insurance Report, the larg- 3 Policy and your 10-Day Free Offer. - n 


*) 


Ori 


This is the highest rating that can be 
given any insurance company 


Ni 


{a9 \'a%o he eee 


tose”) tena" 


licyholders reporting service in the 

ot pe The state: “We conclude that § 
Bankers Life & Casualty Company, Chi- 
0, is entirely worthy of the Public’ $ con- 

. Sie ence and so recommend it.” June 30, 19412 


Px ectn eh hems to nator es hee 
“Woes a Ls ie <>» “se ne Venger Ah #10 oer ys 


=< Mail the coupon now—it’s Name.. 
) * free and does not obligate 

o. you. You may examine this 

ae triple benefit family policy 

20: *  onour 10 Day Free Inspec- 
: tion Offer—now off by . 
ay. a big, sound, stable, reli- City.. 


3 able company. Send cous 
2; iG pon today sure! 


gg eee ae 


NO OBLIGATION TO KEEP THIS POLICY! 
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